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A Survey of German Literature during 1935 


By Epwin H. ZEYDEL 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


OST striking to this recorder of the vicissitudes of German literature 

during the past year are the many works which do not seem to fit 
into the National Socialist scheme of things, or are at least but poorly co- 
ordinated with the ideas preached by some of its leading advocates. This 
is true by implication of such a work as Die Flucht vor Gott, by the Swiss 
pessimist Max Picard. He sees present-day man, in all his moral, philosoph- 
ical, religious, economic, sociological, artistic, and literary manifesta- 
tions, facing decomposition as “ein Gebilde der Flucht,’’ because he has 
lost touch with the world of faith, where everything was secure because it 
was related to the Deity. In our “‘Welt der Flucht,” he avers, all matter 
loses its reality and is nihilized. 

Paul Fechter’s novelle Die Fahrt nach der Ahnfrau shows with gentle 
irony how a medical man makes a pilgrimage to the East to hunt up records 
of his great-grandmother Regina and returns with a Regina of his own gen- 
eration. The lesson left for the “Rasseamt” to draw is patent. The Hirten- 
novelle of Ernst Wiechert concerns itself with a modern David—in East 
Prussia. Friedrich Schreyvogel, in his novel on Grillparzer, dwells purposely 
on qualities peculiar to a weakling and petty bureaucrat. Thomas Mann, in 
Leiden und Grisse der Meister, offers essays and addresses on such men as 
Goethe, Platen and Theodor Storm. 

In Luther lebt!} Hermann Mulert re-edits the ““Table Talks” of his hero, 
while Martin Hiirlimann presents Martin Luther dargestellt von seinen 
Freunden und Zeitgenossen. Karl Gustav Fellerer gives us Das deutsche 
Kirchenlied im Ausland, while Hans E. Friedrich, in Die Wirklichkeit des 
swanzigsten Jahrhunderts, writes a brave pro domo for Christianity, showing 
that even the so-called anti-Christian revolutionary movements lean heav- 
ily upon Christianity itself. In Der Heilandsweg Karl Roéttger presents 
Gospel legends, and Das Buch der deutschen Welt-Mission by Julius Richter 
shows the continued activity of the German missionaries. Richter writes 
significantly: ““Volkstum ist von Gott, aber alles Volkstum geht ohne 
Evangelium zugrunde.”’ One other book of this type must suffice, Die 
Sendung der Philosophie in unserer Zeit by Emil Utitz. He argues that 
philosophy has a general, timeless mission which is now in danger of being 
submerged by other interests and special pleas. To a student of contempo- 
tary times the lesson is again manifest. 

As for the works of writers frowned upon by present-day Germany, we 
mention Arnold Zweig’s Erziehung vor Verdun, a new volume of the Grischa 
trilogy; Stefan Zweig’s Maria Stuart, a biographical novel already available 
in English; Ernst Toller’s Briefe aus dem Gefangnis; Werfel’s new poems 
entitled Schlaf und Erwachen; the second volume of F euchtwanger’s 
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Josephus trilogy Die Séhne; Wassermann’s Tagebuch aus dem Winkel, ex- 
cellent stories and sketches published posthumously; Georg Hermann’s 
Rosen-Emil, a worthy counterpart to Jetichen Gebert and Kubinke; Alfred 
Neumann’s able biography of Christine of Sweden; and finally Max Brod’s 
Novellen aus Bohmen. Most of these unfortunate writers now publish their 
works in Amsterdam. 

Novel.—Among the more or less well-known German novelists who have 
published in 1935 is Ernst Zahn, the Swiss master, who in Der Weg hinauf 
presents another tale of his native Alps, a variation of the theme of Stei- 
gende Wasser, but perhaps even a better novel than its predecessor. Clara 
Viebig has written a novel (Die Vielgeliebte und die Vielgehasste) on Wilhel- 
mine Enke, the daughter of a humble musician who became the powerful 
mistress of Frederick William II, the weakling nephew of Frederick the 
Great, and who died as Countess Lichtenau. Wilhelm Schmidtbonn (Der 
dreieckige Marktplatz) presents a good picture of his native Bonn during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, while Hans Henning Freiherr Grote 
(Ein Ruf erging) glorifies the Nazi martyr Albert Leo Schlageter, without 
pathos and with the early post-war years as a substantial background. So 
much already has been written about Schlageter that this reporter expects 
a dissertation to issue from Germany any day now on © Schlageter in der 
Dichtung.”’ 

Maria Kriick von Poturzyn has taken as the theme of her latest histor- 
ical novel (Antonius und der Grieche) the period from 138 to 161 a.p. and 
has appended an exhaustive and learned commentary. Ruth Schaumann, 
in Der Major, recounts the life of a German army officer up to his death at 
Verdun, while Otto Flake in Anselm und Verena continues his ‘‘Badische 
Chronik”’ so auspiciously begun in Der junge Monthiver. A noted novel by 
Kurt A. Findeisen, the first recipient of the Saxon Lessing prize, who al- 
ready has novels on Schumann (Davidsbiindler) and Brahms (Lied des 
Schicksals) to his credit, is Gottes Orgel, Roman von Bach und Handel. Hap- 
pily it presents more of effective ‘‘Wahrheit” than of winsome “Dichtung.” 
Bach was of course a very popular figure in 1935, the two hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of his birth. In addition to works on him by Riicker, Rosen, 
Holstein, and Benz (Reclam), the novel of Kurt Martens, Gabriele Bach, 
Roman einer Deutschen in Paris, deserves mention. Gabriele, a descendant 
of the great composer, has remained German, though expatriated. The back- 
ground gives the antecedents, outbreak and progress of the war of 1870-71. 

Norbert Jacques (Mann und Teufel) tells a powerful tale of the struggles 
of a peasant in Venezuela. Peter Dérfler (Der Zwingherr, Roman aus dem 
Allgaéu), continues Der Notwender and tries to compress the story of an 
entire region and epoch into three hundred pages. Ernst Bertram (M ichaels- 
berg) has penned a significant epistolary novel, his first prose work. A 
scholar in an old monastery in which the murals are being restored engages 
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in a Tieckean discussion of history, art, and philosophy. The third novel of 
Joachim Maass, Die unwiederbringliche Zeit, gives an idyllic, static picture 
of Hamburg during the first decade of this century. The same author (Auf 
den Vogelstrassen Europas) has contributed a glorification of aviation. An- 
other such glorification is Alfons Paquet’s Fluggast tiber Europa. Werner 
Bergengruen’s Der Grosstyrann und das Gericht is a mystery-novel of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

Among lesser novelists we mention Johannes Kirschweng, with his 
novel of the Saar, Das wachsende Reich; Robert Seitz with Die Hauser im 
Kolk (too static, not as good as Das Bérshooper Buch); Ernst Wurm, with a 
unique Handel novel, Seine Kraft war in ihm michtig; Erik Reger with 
Lenz und Jette, containing much splendid characterization; and the Bavar- 
ian Jérg Modlmayr, with Andreas, a bucolic, poetic novel on the childhood 
and adolescence of a Bavarian country lad. Nor should we overlook E. H. 
Wilhelm Meyer’s Der Schuldtrdéger and its beautiful description of the 
German landscape in the pre-machine age; Heinrich Kruse’s Der Gefallene 
ruft, a sort of novellistic Wunder um Verdun; Mechtilde Lichnowsky’s 
Delaide, a worthy sister of Madame Bovary, Effi Briest, and Hedda Gabler; 
Gottfried Kélwel’s charming Das Jahr der Kindheit, a novel of childhood 
comparable to Carossa’s work at its best; and Henry Benrath’s Die Kaiserin 
Konstanze, a grand picture of the twelfth century and of the fate of the 
mother of Frederick II. We mention also Meinrad Inglin’s Die graue March, 
on life in the Swiss mountains; Kite Kestien’s Als die Manner im Graben 
lagen, an autobiographic Iliad of the Holstein women whose husbands went 
to war; Curt Elwenspoek’s Ein Madchen ohne Mutter, with the heroine’s 
bitter fight against odds; Hugo Paul Schreiber-Uhlenbusch’s Gustav Vasa, 
a tale of eleven years of Swedish history from 1512 on; and Kurt Eggers’s 
Herz im Osten, a story of the Chinese poet Li-Tai-Po, who is interpreted as 
a sort of Oriental Ulrich Hutten. 

Finally we call attention to Roger Bjérn, a peasant novel of deep ethical 
significance by Clara Nordstrém, a Swedish woman who writes in German; 
Madonna an der Treppe, a powerful first novel by Agathe Lindner; Fliegt 
der Blaufuss? by Otto Briies, a worthy successor of last year’s Die Fahrt zu 
den Vatern; E. H. Rainalter’s Der Sandwirt, a tale of Andreas Hofer, the 
South Tyrolese hero; Christian Olegaard by T. L. Goerlitz, who in 1934 
published Landok; and M. Luserke’s Hasko, ein Wassergeusenroman, a 
novel of the Dutch struggle for liberation. We close this consideration of 
the novelistic output by calling attention to the German translation of 
Hervey Allen’s Anthony Adverse (Antonio Adverso), which during its first 
two months sold twenty-five thousand copies. 

Novelle—Binding’s Wir fordern Reims zur Ubergabe auf is a distin- 
quished work. A bare anecdote is well used to symbolize the German near- 
victory which turned into a cataclysm. The Fabulierbuch of Hermann Hesse 
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contains mostly very early tales, which are much superior to his later ones. 
Novellen by Fechter and Wiechert were mentioned above. Martin Raschke’s 
Der Erbe, a pedagogical idyl with the motto “‘erwirb es, um es zu besitzen,” 
reminds of many a Tieckean novelle. Kuni Tremel-Eggert has collected 
fifty of her best short stories (Sonnige Heimat). Ludwig F. Barthel’s Das 
Leben ruft contains four tales, of which the “Ski-Novelle”’ is a veritable mas- 
terpiece. Hellmut von Cube’s Tierskizzenbiichlein is the work of a philosoph- 
ical lover of animals, while Ruth Storm’s Ein Mann kehrt heim would 
remind us that we are above all children of this earth. The best novelle in 
Anton Gabele’s Mittsommer is the fantastic dream-tale “Die Geschichte 
von den Spitzbarten.”’ Among other good novellen of the year, a genre now 





H. Kohler’s Sonne iiber Ahren, Edgar Maass’ Novemberschlacht, Hansgeorg 
Maier’s Gliick und Erfiillung, B. N. Haken’s Herrn Schmidt sein Dackel 
Haidjer, and Hermann Graedener’s Der Esel, Sancho Panzas letztes Aben- 
teuer. In closing we mention Walter Bauer’s collection Die Horde Moris, 
which grew out of the present German youth-movement; Gustav von | 





Festenberg’s Bimbo, two very promising first novellen, psychological tales 
about school children; Johannes Linke’s second work, Lohwasser, a long 
novelle approaching the novel in form and dealing with man’s greed for 
gold; and Friedrich Griese’s Die Wangenburg, a two-hundred-page narra- | 
tive of a Mecklenburg peasant during the Napoleonic era. 

Drama.—The outstanding drama of the year is probably Gerhart 

Hauptmann’s Hamlet in Wittenberg, presented for the first time with con- 
siderable success in Leipzig on November 19. A drama in verse, it repre- 
sents Hamlet, the Wittenberg student, proclaimed king of Denmark by his 
fellow-students after the reported death of his father. One of the characters 
is Philip Melanchthon. Other notable plays are Walther G. Klucke’s Ein 
wunderbares Land and Verrat in Tilsit, Theodor Harten’s Die Hochzeit von 
Dobesti, Kaergel’s Riibezahl and Schulenberg’s Schwarzbrot und Kipfel. The 
following list gives the ten new plays most frequently played in Germany 
during the last season, regardless of their literary merit or importance as 
works of art: Kaergel’s Hockewanzel, Edgar Bender, Spatzen in Gottes Hand; 
Leo Lenz-Ralph A. Roberts, Ehe in Dosen; Heinz Steguweit, Der Herr 
Baron fiihrt ein; Josef Fritz, Josef Filser; Jochen Huth, Ultimo; Erich Eber- 
mayer, Sonne fiir Renate; Hans-Caspar von Zobeltitz, Verfasser unbekannt; 
Josef Wiesalla, Front unter Tage; and Hans Schwarz, Prinz von Preussen. 

Verse.—The two chief sources of inspiration for the present-day German 
lyric seem to be the World War and various phases of the Nazi movement, 
in particular the coordination of the labor movement. Thus Karl Rauch has 
published an anthology entitled Feldgraue Ernte, der Weltkrieg im Gedicht, 
containing poems by Rilke, George, Trakl, Vesper, Blunck, Hans Franck, 
Dauthendey, Stadler, and others. Franz K. Hoefert has edited Das Ehren- 
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mal der gefallenen Dichter, Weltkrieg 1914-18, in which nearly sixty poets, 
some very talented, are represented. Kurt Eggers’s Schicksalsbriider stresses 
Nazi ideas of ‘‘Gemeinschaft” and the like, while Das Lied der Arbeit, 
edited by Hans Miihle, offers one hundred sixty-seven songs and poems 
which aim to give a “Querschnitt durch die Arbeitsdichtung der Gegen- 
wart.” The collection Sturm und Sammlung, Biicher junger deutscher Dichter, 
presents poems of Eberhard W. Méller, Herbert Bohme, and Gerhard 
Schumann. Deutsche Gedichte herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie 
comes out in series of ‘‘Hefte,”’ of which there are to be thirty-six in all. 
Each is confined to a single poet and gives a brief biography and com- 
mentary, and a good selection of his poems. Among the poets represented 
are Gerhardt, Gryphius, Angelus Silesius, Claudius, Hélderlin, Novalis, 
Platen, Mérike, Hebbel, Keller, Nietzsche, and Liliencron. The appearance 
of Binding’s slender anthology, Die Geliebten, is an important event. Like 
his prose, Binding’s verse is very plastic and Goethean. Of humorous poems 
we mention only Fred Endrikat’s verse on animals, Die lustige Arche, which 
is quite refreshing and in the style of Morgenstern and Ringelnatz, with a 
serious philosophical background. 

Literary criticism.—F. Singer’s Germanisch-romanisches Mittelalter con- 
tains thirteen able essays and lectures on such subjects as the origin of 
poetry, the spirit of the Middle Ages, the Romance elements in the Nibe- 
lungenlied, and the sources of Wagner’s Parsifal. H. H. Borcherdt (Das 
europdische Theater im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance) has written a 
useful, richly illustrated (but not indexed!) book, which belongs in the 
category of ““Theatergeschichte”’ rather than to the history of literature. 
Fritz Schmitt’s Tabellen zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte is a useful work of 
reference. Everything which Levin L. Schiicking has written on Shake- 
speare may claim authority and importance. His Der Sinn des Hamlet: 
Kunstwerk, Handlung, Uberlieferung, a scholarly, illuminating study, not 
only of the play as a work of art, but also of its interpretation and textual 
criticism, is no exception. Not as much may be said of Josef Gregor’s 
lengthy Shakespeare, der Aufbau eines Zeitalters, which says nothing new, 
overrates Cymbeline and underrates Anthony and Cleopatra. The most sig- 
nificant part of the work is a discussion of the revival of Shakespeare’s art 
through the German open-air theatres and “Thingplatze”’ and, generally, 
through the very advanced stage-technic of the Germans. Professor Kurt 
Wais has written a notable book on Das antiphilosophische Weltbild des 
franzésischen Sturm und Drang, 1760-89. He studies those intellectual cur- 
rents in eighteenth-century France (Clémont, Fréron, St. Martin, Chas- 
saignon) which opposed Rationalism and had all the earmarks of that point 
of view which Germany likes to claim as hers (irrationalism, Storm and 
Stress, dynamic genius and “Gemiit”’). 

The Bong edition of Lessing by Petersen and Olshausen, in twenty-five 
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parts, is now complete with two index-volumes—a model of editorial genius. 
Tragidie und Komédie im dramatischen Schaffen Lessings emphasizes Les- 
sing’s poetic writings, claims that tragedy and comedy in his works are 
rooted in an identical basic experience and are well-nigh perfectly balanced 
in his productive career, until in Nathan he invents a new form, a synthesis 
of both. Franz Schultz, Alassik und Romantik der Deutschen, Part 1, de- 
bunks the conventional theory of an antithesis and the many consequent 
slogans, while analysing the basic ideas from which the two tendencies 
developed. Werner Deubel (Schillers Kampf um die Tragédie, 1) also does 
much debunking. He shows his hero caught in the cross-currents of two 
irreconcilable world-views, the Kantian and the Goethean. To Deubel 
Schiller was above all a writer of tragedies; his other activities appear only 
on the periphery. Fred J. Domes offers Schiller auf der dinischen Biihne, 
a work much better written and organized than Petersen’s book on Schiller 
and Russia. 

Other important books are: Sophie la Roche, die Grossmutter der Bren- 
tanos by Werner Milch; Johann Peter Hebel by Wilhelm Altwegg (the first 
Hebel biography in sixty years); Bettina schaut, erlebt, verkiindet, an an- 
thology by Richard Benz; St. Simonismus und junges Deutschland by Wer- 
ner Suhge (not as thorough as E. M. Butler’s English work); and Komik 
und Humor bei Friedrich Hebbel by Ernst Altherr, with good definitions of 
the two terms. The theologian Hans R. Miiller studies R. M. Rilke als 
Mystiker and interprets him with the help of Kierkegaard. Will Scheller 
gives Reclam readers an excellent introduction to Stefan George. Verfall 
und Neuordnung is the title of a collection of the theoretical works of the 
late neoclassicist Paul Ernst. Felix A. Voigt (A ntike und antikes Lebensgefiihl 
im Werke Gerhart Hauptmanns) presents a fine study, showing especially 
the influence of Plato. The same author has cleverly pieced together the 
extant portions of Hauptmann’s Hirtenlied and thus given us a picture of 
four acts of the work. In Die deutschen Buchverlage des Naturalismus und 
der Neuromantik Ernst Johann throws light upon a neglected subject and 
deals especially with the houses of Fischer, Diederichs and Inselverlag. 
Wilhelm Deimann’s Der Kiinstler und Kampfer, eine Lins-Biographie und 
Briefausgabe is an authoritative work. Otto Jungmann’s Kaspar Hauser, 
Stoff und Problem in threr literarischen Gestaltung is unsatisfactory but 
correctly styles Wassermann’s, W. E. Schiifer’s, and Réttger’s treatments 
the best. 

Art and music.—We have already mentioned works on Bach and Han- 
del, also Fellerer’s book on hymns. Walther Abendroth has written an 
outstanding book on Hans Pfitzner. Of three currents (1. Weber—Wagner, 
2. Schumann—Brahms, 3. French intellectualism—Liszt) Pfitzner is said 
to create a synthesis of 1 and 2, while Richard Strauss is borne by 3. The 
painter Ernst Vollbehr (Bunte leuchtende Welt) relates and depicts by 
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illustration what he saw in the tropics. The memoirs of Count Harry 
Kessler, a noted connoisseur of art, deal with the first half of his life and 
are richly illustrated. 

History.—Staaten, Volker, Manner by Ernst Kornemann is a series of 
six lectures on the problem of the ancient state, a very popular topic in 
present-day Germany. It throws new light upon the racial characteristics 
of the Macedonians and on the defeat of General Varus, also on the locale 
of the battle (near the river Lippe). Griechenland by Franz Kuypers is a 
fascinating work on Greece ancient and modern, its natural beauty and 
pristine glory. The third volume of Karl Stihlin’s Geschichte Russlands von 
den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart, dealing with Paul, Alexander I, and Nicho- 
las I and presenting new materials from the Russian archives, is now out. 
Emil Meynen’s Deutschland und Deutsches Reich is a sort of “Kultur- 
geographie” and a study of the origin and development of the concepts 
mentioned in the title. A. von Grolman’s Wesen und Wort am Oberrhein, 
coming under the head of history of civilization, has the purpose “‘das 
Wesen des Nord- und Siidalemannen aus der landschaftlichen Bedingtheit 
der oberrheinischen Ebene im Tiefsten zu erfassen .. . , in seiner Dichtung 
und dazu in der ganzen, im Schrifttum niedergelegten Geisteshaltung.” 

Philosophy.—Albert Schweitzer, who celebrated his sixtieth birthday 
in 1935, published Die Weltanschauung der indischen Denker, Mystik und 
Ethik in his usual brilliant but unpretentious style, and seems to suggest 
a synthesis for the Occident. Helmut Kuhn’s Sokrates attempts to explain 
the Socratic spirit and method as the primal source of metaphysics. The 
popular Géttingen professor of philosophy, Hermann Nohl, whose lectures 
eschew the traditional cumbersome verbiage of his guild, has written both 
an Einfiihrung in die Philosophie and Die dsthetische Wirklichkeit. Wilhelm 
von Scholtz’s Der Zufall und das Schicksal detects a relationship between 
chance and fate in a force which seems to operate between men and things 
—“die Anziehungskraft des Beziiglichen.”’ 

Richard Oehler, a recognized Nietzsche authority, emphasizes the 
philosopher’s close relationship to present-day Germany in Friedrich 
Nietzsche und die deutsche Zukunft. Karl Léwith’s Nietzsches Philosophie 
der ewigen Wiederkunft des Gleichen is a systematic study of the central idea 
in Nietzsche. Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche, the philosopher’s sister, very 
near ninety, presents valuable material, but as usual mediocre interpreta- 
tion, in Friedrich Nietzsche und die Frauen seiner Zeit. Ernst von Aster’s 
Die Philosophie der Gegenwart, while an ambitious attempt, ignores too 
many basic problems. Max Bense’s Aufstand des Geistes, eine Verteidigung 
der Erkenntnis, the work of a natural philosopher, argues for the deeper 
human significance of the recent discoveries in physics and mathematics. 
Die Grundlegung der Ontologie by Nicolai Hartmann, the first part of a com- 
prehensive work, takes issue with Heidegger, while Eberhard Rogge’s Das 
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Kausalproblem bei Franz Brentano is an exposition of this important phi- 
losopher’s ideas (a dynamic-rational conception of the nature of causality 
which, although deterministic, is in harmony with the findings of natural 
science and opposes the traditional mechanistic concept). 

Biography.—Besides Hiirlimann’s book on Luther we record Karl A. 
von Miiller’s Zwolf Historikerprofile, among them Riehl, Heigel, Erich 
Marcks, Max Lenz, Ritter von Srbik and Koser; and Gestaltende Deutsche. 
Das ewige Reich, vol. 111, of Moeller van den Bruck, edited by Hans Schwarz 
with essays on Charlemagne, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Holbein, Bach and 
Goethe. The latter is described as the first German to succeed in effecting 
a synthesis of “‘Dichtung und Wirklichkeit, Traum und Leben.” We record 
also Karl Turley’s mediocre book on Arno Holz; the second volume of Max 
Halbe’s biography (Jahrhundertwende. Geschichte meines Lebens, 1893- 
1914), with a third volume still to appear; Christian Jenssen’s life of H. F. 
Blunck; the autobiography of Fedor von Zobeltitz (Ich hab so gern gelebt); 
Rudolf Presber’s delightful Ich gehe durch mein Haus; and Carl Lange’s 
biography Generalfeldmarschall von Mackensen. 

Miscellaneous.—Here we mention some twenty books in diverse fields. 
Arnold Rademacher, Religion und Bildung (orthodox Catholic; betrays the 
unrest and uncertainty in the German religious world); Josef Pickel, 
Messiaskonig Jesus (same mentality, but very unscientific and confusing); 
Franz Walter, Die Euthanasie und die Heiligkeit des Lebens (Catholic; 
opposes the current German theory); Kurt Ihlenfeld, Preussischer Choral 
(religious confessions of Prussian military leaders); Albert Talhoff, Heilige 
Natur: Gestalten, Landschaften und Gesdnge (new type of writing, powerful 
and mystical); Paula Ludwig, Traumlandschaft (a book of poet’s dreams; 
compare Rilke’s fragmentary Traumbuch); Waldemar Bonsels, Die Reiter 
in der Wiiste (an important book on America and the “desert of American 
civilization,” but without a holier-than-thou attitude); Colin Ross, 
Amerikas Schicksalsstunde (predicts dictatorship based upon democracy); 
Walter Zechlin, Diplomatie und Diplomaten (chats of a former ‘‘Reichs- 
pressechef”’); A. Laubenheimer, Und du siehst die Sowjets richtig (anti- 
Soviet); F. Wencker-Wildberg, Ungekrinte Kénige, Versuch einer Welt- 
geschichte des Abenteurers (figures like Demetrius, Otto Witte, Norton I; 
a second volume to follow); K. Pinette-Decker, Manner, Land und Spaten 
(the best book on the “‘Arbeitsdienst”’); Reinhold Schairer, Not, Kampf 
und Ziel der Jugend in sieben Lindern (European youth problems); Fer- 
dinand Scheminzky, Die Welt des Schalles (everything up to electro- 
acoustics; the glory of God as proclaimed by sound; deserves translation); 
E. G. Kolbenheyer, Neuland (two papers: “Der zweifache Weg der Wahr- 
heit” and “Die dritte Biihne”; his profoundest work; throws light on his 
own writings); Ernst Curtius, Olympia (authoritative work of a famous 
archeologist); Count Ludwig Huyn and Josef Kalmer, Abessinien, Afrikas 
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Unruheherd; Max Grihl, Abessinien, die Zitadelle Afrikas. Series, or ‘‘Buch- 
reihen,” continue to flood the market. Notable among them are the Engel- 
horn-Stuttgart series of confessions and narrative reports, the Paul List- 
Leipzig series ““Lebendiges Wort” and Meyer’s Bunte Bandchen. 

Encyclopedias —A Handwiorterbuch des deutschen Marchens edited by 
Johannes Bolte, Lutz Mackensen and representatives of ten other nations 
has begun to appear, similarly a Handbuch der deutschen Volkskunde by 
Wilhelm Pessler. Der Grosse Herder, with twelve text-volumes and one 
volume of atlases, and Der Grosse Brockhaus are now both complete. The 
Handwirterbuch des Grenz- und Auslanddeutschtums of Petersen and Scheel 
is making good progress. 

Birthdays, Prizes, Deaths, etc.—Ernst Barlach became sixty-five, and 
on her fiftieth birthday Ina Seidel published Ursprung, Erbteil und Weg 
meiner Kindheit und Jugend. Max Halbe turned seventy-five, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, eighty, and Friedrich Lienhard, seventy. 

The following prizes are to be noted. An anonymous American has 
donated five annual awards, a Herder prize of five thousand marks for a 
Prusso-Baltic work, a Gérres prize of the same amount for a Rhenish- 
Franconian work, an Erwin von Steinbach prize of ten thousand marks 
for the best work on the Alemannic stock, an Eichendorff prize of five 
thousand for a work on the region of the Sudetic Mountains, and a Mozart 
prize of ten thousand for the best Austrian work. The Velhagen-Klasing 
prize of one thousand marks was given to Bruno Wellenkamp for his 
novelle Lauter Sonntage. The Goethe prize went to Hermann Stegemann, 
while the gold medal of the Goethe-Gesellschaft was awarded to Hans 
Wahl, director of the Goethe National Museum. The Rhenish prize for 
literature was given to Heinrich Lersch for his poems Mit briiderlicher 
Stimme, and the East Prussian prize to H. J. Hecker for his poem Waffen- 
aufnahme. An Eichendorff museum has been established in Neisse, in the 
house in which the poet died. In Syracuse the one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of the poet Platen was fittingly observed on December 15. 

The following deaths occurred: In March the lyricist and dramatic 
critic Fritz Engel, and in the same month the Bavarian woman-writer 
Escherich-Welzhofer; in June, Ludwig Kurz, the author of the Odenwald 
song, and the writer on art Julius Meyer-Grife; in July, Joseph Hilger, the 
“Heimatdichter” of the Eifel region; in August, Georg Droste, a Low- 
German poet of Bremen; in September, the nature-writer Egon Freiherr 
von Kapherr; in October, Rudolf Presber, the popular novelist, and Sophie 
Reinheimer, a Frankfurt writer of youth stories; in November, Gertrud 
Besold-Lent, a novelist, Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche, the philosopher’s 
sister, and the author Robert Fuchs-Liska. 








Interpretative Vocabulary-Exercises for Beginners 
in French 
By WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


O matter how long the student may continue the study of a modern 
foreign language in school, he is rarely destined to attain a level of 
competence in conversational address adequate to enable him to find ex- 
temporaneously an exact foreign equivalent for every word that may occur 
to him in the vernacular. If he succeeds in developing even a fair degree of 
facility in oral speech without opportunity for extensive practice outside 
the school, it is because he is clever enough to make a few terms serve him 
to the widest possible advantage: in other words, because he capitalizes all 
the semantic possibilities of the vocabulary at his command. Thus, know- 
ing the foreign word for begin, he makes this term do the work of a wide 
range of synonyms and near-synonyms. Not being able to say “‘We started 
to run,” he says “We degan to run”’; not knowing how to say “It commenced 
to rain,” he says “It began to rain”; instead of “It originaéed in Italy,” 
he says “It began in Italy’; and in place of ‘‘He initiated the process,” he 
says ‘“‘He began the process.’”’ On occasion he even makes the same verb 
serve for inaugurate(d), introduce(d), or arise (arose) as in “‘A new era was 
inaugurated (=introduced>arose>began).’”’ His diction is not elegant, 
to be sure, but it suffices to communicate the idea in terms intelligible and 
generally acceptable to the auditor—which is probably the basic and most 
essential desideratum of elementary communication in any language. 
The ability thus to capitalize a limited stock of words is perhaps limited 
in no small measure by general intelligence; but unless a purely fatalistic 
view of human educability is held, one would feel justified in postulating 
some possibility of improvement through guidance and training in para- 
phrastic or interpretative speech. The importance of such guidance becomes 
especially urgent in short courses if ability in oral communication is to be 
recognized even as a minor objective. To expect that the student, however 
gifted, will by the end of two, three, or even four years be able to match 
extemporaneously every vernacular word with an exact equivalent in the 
foreign tongue, is naively to cherish the impossible. The student’s resources 
in the vernacular, developed from childhood under the motivated con- 
ditions of actual life, are destined always to exceed such classroom acquire- 
ments as he may attain in the foreign tongue. Yet if contemporary text- 
books are at all a valid index to present practice, it would seem that the 
learner is constantly forced into the mental habit of attempting to find in 
the foreign language the equivalent of every word in the vernacular. The 
instructional devices in most common use are not, properly speaking, 
exercises in the communication or interpretation of thought, but ‘matching 
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exercises,’ in which verbalism is emphasized to the neglect of meaning. 
The result is that the student rarely becomes, even in advanced classes, 
more than an awkward ‘‘word-matcher” as regards oral speech. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule, if they have not enjoyed practice in the foreign 
language outside of class, are usually students who by virtue of mental 
alertness and insight have learned, consciously or unconsciously, to make 
the most of the vocabulary at their command. 

The faltering, labored speech, punctuated by embarrassing lapses of 
memory, that is so often traceable to futile attempts on the part of stu- 
dents to find just the right word (even when they have at their disposal 
other terms adequate to the communication of the idea in point) would 
seem to emphasize the importance of giving more attention to paraphrastic 
or interpretative speech in the selection of teaching and learning procedures 
at the elementary level. Although the direct-method advocate has long 
addressed himself to this problem, his solution has generally been unsuited 
to American conditions of modern foreign language teaching, in which the 
shorter rather than the longer program is the rule, and in which the oral 
objective—even in two-year courses—is only one of several recognized 
aims. While the direct-method approach might conceivably yield very 
satisfactory results, some measure of improvement should be possible 
even in courses requiring a more eclectic method of approach. Briefly put, 
the problem seems to suggest a redirection of emphasis along the following 
lines: 

1. A shift of emphasis from language exclusively as an end in itself to 
language as a means of communication. This implies the selection of sig- 
nificant, meaningful content, with due regard for the interpretation of the 
thought or idea expressed, as distinguished from the mere tr inslative 
“matching” of idioms or words. 

2. The acceptance of intelligibility of meaning rather than verbal equiv- 
alence as the basic (though not necessarily exclusive) standard of reference 
in evaluating speech. 

3. The selection of minimum vocabulary, not on the basis merely of 
frequent occurrence, but also on the basis of its applicability to a wide 
variety of circumstances; i.e., a vocabulary in which each word may stand 
for a wide range of synonyms and near-synonyms in the vernacular (see 
reference to the use of begin in the sense of start, commence, originate, arise, 
initiate, etc., in the first paragraph). 

4. The substitution of “interpretation” exercises for “translation” 
exercises in unspecialized lower-division courses—these to involve content 
worth communicating from the viewpoint of the information or ideas ex- 
pressed, to emphasize the communication of ideas rather than the mere 
translative matching of words, and to afford practice to the student in 
— the widest possible active use of a small but well-selected stock 
ot words. 
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In order to prevent the novice from developing an impeditive word- 
matching complex, and to develop in him from the start the concept of 
language as a vehicle for the communication of thought, paraphrastic 
vocabulary-exercises of the type exemplified below were devised by the 
writer for use during the first two weeks of beginning instruction. Repro- 
duced in mimeographed form, they have been used with gratifying results 
in French, German, and Spanish, both in high-school and junior-college 
classes. Since the explanatory directions adequately describe the nature 
of the material, it suffices to indicate that, apart from the function dis- 
cussed above, the exercises, if properly used, should also serve the following 
purposes: 

1. They should afford beginning students the satisfaction of using lan- 
guage in meaningful context from the very start, and should thus appeal 
to interest as a factor in learning. 

2. They should supply motivated practice material for exercises in 
pronunciation in the earliest stages of beginning work. 

3. They should afford practice in vocabulary-building in practical con- 
text, and thus appeal to the interest of the considerable number of students 
in unselected classes whose objectives are neither exclusively literary nor 
college preparatory. 

4. They should enable the novice to become acquainted informally with 
several types of word-order, and thus to secure a general overview of the 
basic pattern of the language preparatory to the specialized treatment of 
specific problems. 

5. They should capitalize the charade or puzzle interest in the service 
of language study. 

Introduction of the materials is feasible as soon as the students have 
attained a level of competence in the language sufficient to enable them 
to pronounce the words intelligibly after the teacher. The procedure may 
then take somewhat the following form: 


1. Orientation: Reading of the Guide Sheet by the pupils. 

2. Induction: Oral repetition of the words and expressions by the class in concert, and by 
individual pupils, in emulation of the instructor. Establishment of bonds of association through 
the comparison of foreign words with near-cognates and related terms in the vernacular. 

3. Exploration: Oral sight work, with simple exercises chosen from the practice sheet, 
capitalizing the work of volunteers. 

4. Group practice: Dramatization of selected exercises by volunteer members of the class; 
e.g., execution by one pupil of directions given by another. 

5. Individual practice: Completion of the practice exercises by the students individually, 
preferably under guidance during the supervised study period. 

6. Diagnosis: Discussion and correction of the work in class during the following recita- 
tion period. 

7. Remedial instruction: Provision of additional practice exercises for the disoriented stu- 
dent. 
8. Fixation: Games and informal review activities for the development of a more thor- 
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ough command of the material. (Almost any of the numerous devices for playing vocabulary- 
games can readily be adapted for use in this connection.) 

9. Measurement: Administration of a unit-test to measure vocabulary growth. Such a test 
may take any number of forms; e.g., the writing from memory of ten questions, or requests for 
service, for which foreigners are destined to have frequent use during the routine experiences 
of travel abroad. 


A sample Guide Sheet and Practice Sheet for use by the student are 


reproduced below: 
GUIDE SHEET 


Language may be termed the art of communicating wants and ideas. The most important 
thing in speech is the idea communicated: words are but the means by which thought is con- 
veyed. While it would be exceedingly convenient for the beginning student to be able to match 
every English word with an equivalent term in the foreign tongue, this convenience would re- 
quire a vocabulary too large to master in the elementary stages. It is therefore most urgent 
that the beginner learn from the start to make the widest possible use of such words as he may 
quire from lesson to lesson. If, for example, he has learned the verb commencer, “to com- 
mence,” he should realize that the same word can often be used in the sense of “begin,’’ 
“start,” “originate,” or “initiate.’’ Although nearly every foreign language, like English, has 
special terms for these words, it is not necessary for the beginner to know them all in order to 
convey the general idea which they express. THE IMPORTANT THING FOR THE NOVICE IS TO 
INTERPRET THE THOUGHT, NOT TO TRANSLATE MERE WORDS. 

By means of a few carefully selected terms of frequent use in daily life, it is possible to 
express a considerable variety of wants, facts, and ideas. This possibility is emphasized in the 
exercises below. The purpose of these is to accustom the student from the start to using words 
and phrases to the widest possible advantage, and to help him learn as early as possible to re- 
sort to the same practice to which he has recourse so often in English: namely, that of choosing 
a similar or equivalent term when a particular word fails him. Skill in making such substitu- 
tions—called circumlocution, periphrase, or interpretation—is the basis of fluency in speech 
at the elementary level. 

En Voyage: L’impératif voilé 
1. Will you please. . . . ? 
Voulez-vous bien+inf.+obj., s’il vous plait? 
a. Will you please call (get) a taxi? 
Voulez-vous bien aller chercher un taxi, s’il vous plait? 
b. Please let me have the bill. 
Voulez-vous bien me donner I’addition, s’il vous plait? 


Les infinitifs 


1. to close fermer 12. toiron repasser 

2. toopen ouvrir 13. to give me me donner 

3. to make faire 14. to show (me) me montrer 

4. to carry porter 15. to wash laver 

5. to check consigner 16. to pack emballer 

6. to write écrire 17. to hurry vous dépécher 
7. to wait attendre 18. to change changer 

8. to repair réparer 19. to reserve retenir 

9. to drive me conduire 20. to come back revenir 

4 to send envoyer 21. to go get aller chercher 


- toclean nettoyer 











1. window 
2. door 

3. bath 

4. trunk 
5. suitcases 
6. address 
7. watch 
8. depot 
9. tickets 
10. room 
11. suit 

12. name 
13. key 

14. dishes 
15. bed 

16. meal 
17. mail 
18. shoes 


19. road(way) 


20. copy 


la fenétre 
la porte 

le bain 

la malle 
les valises 
l’adresse 
la montre 
la gare 

les billets 
la chambre 
Vhabit 

le nom 

la clef 

la vaisselle 
le lit 

le repas 

le courrier 
les souliers 
le chemin 
un exemplaire 
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Les objets 
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. bill (account) 
. porter 


towel 


. taxi 

. physician 
. bank 

. guide 

. clothes 

. transfer 

. newspaper 
31. telephone 
32. breakfast 
33. stamps 

. package 

. hotel 

36. bill (bank) 
7. timetable 
. number 
check (coupon) 


supper 


PRACTICE SHEET 





Vaddition 
le porteur 
un essuie-main 


un taximétre 

un docteur 

la banque 

un guide 

le linge 

une correspondence 
un journal 

le téléphone 

le petit déjeuner 

les timbres 

le paquet 

Vhétel 

le billet 

un horaire 

le numéro 

le bulletin de consigne 
le souper 


In doing the following exercises, imagine youself a traveler abroad who knows only the 
words on the Guide Sheet. The point of the exercise is to communicate the THOUGHT, not 
to translate mere words. All the sentences will be questions in French. The words in paren- 


thesis will come before the s’il vous plait. 


Since the exercises contain several words not given on the Guide Sheet, you will find it 
necessary to choose from the list the words that come nearest to expressing the thought which 
you have in mind. It is quite possible that an exercise may be stated in more than one way. In 
such cases, ask yourself the question ‘‘Will I get the information or service I want if I ask for 
it in these words?”’ Then choose the statement that is most likely fo get results! This is the test 
which will be used in sizing up your work. It is a good test to apply at all times throughout the 
course. Language that does not say what you mean, or that does not help you to get what you 
want, is of little value, no matter how perfect your grammar.! 

1. May I trouble you to close the window? 


mn & Ww dN 


ND 


. Will you please open the door? 
. Kindly draw the bath. 

. Take the trunk, please. 

. Please check the suitcases. 
. Write down the address, if you will. 
. Stay here (ici), if you please. 


1 Exercise 50 (I’d like to have the package at once), for example, might be stated: 


Voulez-vous bien envoyer le paquet tout de suite, s’il vous plait? 


Voulez-vous bien me donner le paquet tout de suite, s’il vous plait? 


Which statement to choose depends upon whether you want the package sent you at once, 
or whether you want it handed over to you then and there. Either sentence is right as far as the 


wording is concerned, but both would not get you the same results. 
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I should like to have you fix the watch. 

Take me to the station (a la gare). 

10. I wonder if you will please bring the tickets to the hotel (a I’hétel)? 
11. Kindly tidy up the room a little (un peu). 

12. Will you press the suit, please? 

13. May I trouble you to give me the name? 

14. Give me the key, please. 

15. Will you kindly show me the room? 

16. Please wash the dishes. 

17. Will you make the bed, please? 

18. Kindly pack the trunk. 

19. Bring up the dinner, please. 

20. Will you please hurry a little (un peu)? 

21. Please let me have the mail. 

22. Will you shine the shoes, please? 

23. Be kind enough to indicate the road. 

24. Show me a copy, if you will be so kind. 

25. Please change the bill (money). 

26. Will you kindly call a porter? 

27. Please fetch me a towel. 

28. Order the tickets, please. 

29. Please call a cab. 

30. Get a doctor, please. 

31. Kindly wrap them up. 

32. Please drive to the bank (a la banque). 

33. Show me the trunk, please. 

34. Be kind enough to change the seats. 

35. Get me a guide, please. 

36. May I trouble you to give me the check? 

37. May I trouble you to write the name? 

38. Will you please hold two tickets (deux billets)? 
39. I should like to have you wash the clothes. 

40. Give me a transfer, please. 

41. Take me to the Palace Theater (au Théatre du Palais). 
42. Get me a newspaper, will you? 

3. Please let me see a timetable. 

44. Will you please wait here (ici)? 

45. Kindly show me the phone. 

46. Please send up the breakfast. 

47. Let me have a couple of stamps (deux timbres). 
48. I beg you return this afternoon (cette aprés-midi). 
49. May I have the suit cleaned right away (tout de suite), if you will? 
50. I'd like to have the package at once (see sentence 49). 


v=) 


oS 


In classes in which the materials have been used, the unit has been 
substituted for the conventional textbook exercises on the imperative, on 
the ground that the softened form of expression is generally adequate to all 
requirements of daily life, in better taste considering the circumstances in 
which the student is likely to have occasion to speak the language, and 
easier to master on the active level. Such uses of the imperative as occur 
in literature are usually recognizable from the context, and require little 
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more than incidental attention in passing. Indeed, many of the better 
students learn to use the imperative through reading quite without the 
necessity of special drill. 

To those who would question the advisability of permitting such a free 
rendering of the exercises as this procedure assumes, the writer would reply 
(1) that the materials are intended for use only in the earliest stages of 
beginning work; (2) that meaning is more important than verbalism; and 
(3) that even in the later stages the teaching of ten to fifteen different types 
of expression for the veiled imperative would hardly be desirable, for the 
work would be more confusing and boring than educative, and the time 
thus consumed could be applied to greater advantage in promoting ability 
in reading, in studying the culture of the country, or in attaining some of 
the other objectives of modern foreign language study. 











On the Visual Versus the Auditory Element in 
Learning to Read a Foreign Language 


By EUGENE SPENDIAROFF 
3 Povarskoi, Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 


HEN a physician visits a patient he usually asks him what is wrong 

with him and the latter thereupon describes his ailment from the 
‘subjective’ point of view: that is, he tells the doctor what he feels. The 
latter generally ignores all the guesses the patient himself may make as to 
the nature and cause of his complaint and after examining the patient 
prescribes the necessary treatment. In many instances medical men are 
said to have subjected themselves to the action of different drugs for the 
express purpose of studying their effect upon the patient. 

If we turn to the sphere of modern foreign language teaching we might 
detect some analogy in the relation: doctor-patient and teacher-learner, 
so much so that the process of mastering a new language, while it is going 
on, resembles to a certain extent the abnormal condition of the patient 
until the learner’s thought establishes for itself a new brain-path along 
which it can move with ease. That thought is movement, a muscular ac- 
tivity, and as such can be studied through its physical manifestations, has 
been repeatedly stressed of late by many prominent physiologists and even 
psychologists.! If we extend the medical analogy and compare the method 
of teaching reading with the doctor’s prescription, and the materials of 
teaching with medicine, the analogy would be complete. 

And as a medical man may experiment by observing upon himself the 
effect of a certain drug, so could a modern foreign language teacher (w thout 
however incurring the risks of the medical man) draw from self-tuition, 
with all the necessary reservations and allowances, some conclusions of 
value in diagnosing the difficulties of the learner in reading a foreign lan- 
guage, although he may ignore (as in the case of the medical man) the 
suggestions of the learner as to the best method of teaching reading. 

If we agree that reading is nothing more than “‘inneres Sprechen,” as 
the Germans are wont to say, then it must likewise be an activity and 
as such can be studied through its physical manifestations, that is, the 
eye-movements. 

Although the method of self-observation cannot furnish any exact data 
as to the behavior of the eyes in reading, it can at least give the teacher 
some idea as to how far one may rely on visual perception in learning to 
read a new language, and what are the real impediments to the smooth 
movement of the eye (=thought) along the printed page. And in an ex- 
tensive reading course the centre of gravity is obviously shifted from the 


* See “The Psychology of Language,’ by Sidney Adams and Francis F. Powers, Psy- 
chological Bulletin, XXVI, no. 5 (special language number), 1929, 242-244. 
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teacher to the learner, who thus becomes the best judge of his own diffi- 
culties. 

Besides we know that even the most exact eye-movement record cannot 
stand alone as a reliable measure of reading ability, and must be supple- 
mented by a comprehension test, which is made superfluous by self- 
observation. 

However, exposing himself to the inevitable risk of being criticized 
from the “objective” point of view, the writer ventured some time back 
upon a reading “tour” in Italian, acting upon a theoretical assumption 
that there are four principal difficulties in learning to read a foreign lan- 
guage. These may be arranged in the following order of increasing im- 
portance: (1) pronunciation, (2) grammar, (3) vocabulary, and (4) idioms. 

The task of overcoming difficulty number 1 was simplified for the writer 
by the comparative “‘easiness”’ of the rules of Italian pronunciation (a purely 
“subjective” inference, but then all language phenomena are “‘subjective’’ 
The writer’s “passive”? knowledge of French and the college inheritance 
of Latin would help him, in his opinion, to counter-balance the disadvan- 
tage of possessing no modern primer based on the vocabulary-count. It 
thus placed him more or less on a level with a high-school or college student 
beginning Italian (difficulty number 3). Difficulty number 4 he thought to 
remove by choosing a comparatively easy original narrative text for 
his first attempt at reading.” 

Having thus, as he thought, facilitated for himself the task of overcom- 
ing difficulties number 1, 3, and 4, the writer concentrated all his energies 
upon mastering Italian grammar,’ which seemed to him to be, in his own 
case, the clue to reading ability in that language. There is no need to 
enlarge upon the different methods used during those two months of solid 
work to overcome the intricacies of the Italian verb and to assimilate the 
nucleus reading-vocabulary, as this might be interpreted as a hint for the 
teacher of Italian, and nothing could be farther from the writer’s intention. 

What he would record might be compared to a few travel-impressions 
gained during a drive, in which a line of print might be compared with a 
road along which the car of thought (=the eyes) moves. And, as the writer 
thought he had enough “fuel’’ in his vocabulary ‘‘tank,’’ a sufficiently 
powerful grammar “engine,” and phonetic “head-lights,’’ he ventured on 
this drive in the hope there would be as few as possible idiomatic pitfalls 
on the way. These naturally could not be removed without a teacher's 
assistance. 

Without going into space-consuming details, the “traveling” im- 
pressions of the writer might be summed up as follows: 

2 Cuore, by Edmondo De Amicis, was the book the writer chose for his “experiment.” 


* Acting on the advice of Henry Sweet, in his Practical Study of Languages (p. 250), the 
writer used a short Italian grammar for his purpose. 
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The smooth running of the “car” (eyes) was impeded either by “‘engine”’ 
(grammar) trouble or “tank” (vocabulary) leakage. 

On analysis it became evident that even in the cases in which all the 
words of a sentence seemed familiar, the meaning of the whole remained 
obscure through defective recognition-knowledge of the verbal and noun- 
inflections or through pronominal objects, both indirect and direct, being 
affixed to the verb (‘‘datemelo,” “‘mostrateglielo,” and the like). 

Thus the grammar “engine’’ was not powerful enough to carry the 
“car” over the comprehension “hill” and it slid back, i.e., it produced re- 
gressive movements of the eyes, which had to fixate the particular inflec- 
tions and affixed pronominal objects in order to establish their exact syn- 
tactical relations, on which the meaning of the whole depended. 

The writer’s impression was that these regressive movements, in his 
case caused by defective grammar-knowledge, especially of the Italian 
irregular verb, are not only typical for the reading of inflected languages 
of the so-called “synthetic’”’ type, but may even be observed in the reading 
of such ‘‘analytical’’ languages as English, in the latter case the regressions 
of the eye being caused by the order of words. This inference is substanti- 
ated by recent experiments in the field which showed that “problems of 
word-order have a greater effect upon number of regressive movements 
than upon any other measure of eye-movement.’” 

Apart from those irregularities in the movement of the “car’’ on the 
“road” caused by “engine’’ trouble, there were the driver’s “moods” to 
be reckoned with and to the writer’s surprise the Italian ‘““mood”’ proved 
to be rather capricious, the subjunctive being extensively used. 

Vice-versa, when there was a distinct recognition of a verb- or a noun- 
inflection without an exact knowledge of what the particular word meant 
(in other words, when the vocabulary ‘“‘tank”’ leaked) there was a complete 
stoppage and, in the words of Miles A. Tinker “‘an aimless looking at words 
with numerous irregular eye-movements, which indicated unsuccessful 
attempts at analysis.’” 

There cannot be two opinions as to which is more important in a read- 
ing course: vocabulary or grammar. Fritz Mauthner summed up the prob- 
lem approximately as follows: if you know that the suffix -er in German 
usually denotes the acting person, the “agent” or doer, that fact does not 
help you to differentiate between “Schneider” and “‘Schnitter,” “Reiter” 
and “Ritter”: you must know the language.® 

But even when all the words of a sentence happened to be Latin or 


‘ “The Reliability and Validity of Photographic Eye-Movement Record in the Reading of 
Latin,” by Olivia Futch, Journal of Educational Psychology, xxv, November, 1934. 

*“Legibility and Eye-Movement in Reading,” Psychological Bulletin, xx1v, (1927) 2. 

* Fritz Mauthner: Beitrdge zu einer Kritik der Sprache, u, 271 (J. G. Gotta’sche Buch- 
handlung, Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1901). 
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French cognates and their grammatical forms were readily recognized by 
the writer, his progress, nevertheless, was comparatively slow, the eyes 
fixating each word in turn. In other words, the reading remained analytic 
in character, similar to the reading of Latin. Only when the eyes en- 
countered word-groups and whole phrases and sentences of a colloquial 
character either heard by the writer from a native in his childhood or 
learned aloud with both oral and written recall in the course of his study, 
did the movements of the eyes not only become smooth and comparatively 
fast, but what is more important, they were accompanied with a decidedly 
pleasant “feeling of attainment.” 

This seems to the writer to be an additional proof of a well-known fact 
that a spoken sentence with its characteristic accents, intonation, speech- 
melody, is never equal to the sum of its words. Moreover, it likewise shows 
that one and the same line of print read with the same degree of comprehension 
may produce in the reader eye-movements widely different in character. 

The writer firmly believes (what he has repeatedly stressed on other 
occasions) that perceptual ability has a more decided influence upon eye- 
movements in reading a familiar language than in reading an unfamiliar 
language. 

With a better aural-oral preparation many grammar difficulties of the 
writer would have become fused with the vocabulary-problems, which, 
being presented as a living, spoken idiom, would readily be recognized by 
the eye in print as a single thought-unit. If auditory training did not play 
the part it does play in reading ability, deaf-mutes could surely be taught 
reading as easily as normal subjects are, whereas tests show that few deaf- 
mutes between twelve and eighteen years can really read.’ 

The writer has thus come to the conclusion that mature reading habits 
in a foreign language are furthered by perceptual ability in so far as the 
latter has been in turn developed by a solid aural-oral training. 

This conclusion is in accord with the recent pronouncement by Zygmunt 
Piotrovski,* who formulated his views as follows: 

“One may look on early education in reading as chiefly the addition of 
the visual element to the auditory training which has preceded it. A steadi- 
ness of the visual element is necessary to make this education a success.” 


7 “A New Method of Teaching a Language to Deaf-Mute Children,”’ by A. Gates, Psy- 
chological Bulletin, xx1v (1927), 198. 

* “The Cerebral Dominance Theory of Reading Difficulties” (Proceedings of the 42nd 
Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association), Psychological Bulletin, xxx, 
no. 9, November, 1934. 
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Some Aspects of Nationalism in Modern Foreign 
Language Teaching 


By F. DEWEY AMNER 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


(Author's summary.—Foreign, especially European, governments seek national advantages 
through subsidies to American education. A suggested corrective. A course for college seniors 
majoring in foreign languages, to present more fully the various national points of view.) 


HE present status of international affairs is recognized as marked by 

nationalism. The nations of Europe are engaged in a struggle for 
supremacy or survival. On the continent are France, Germany, Italy: 
military nations interested in colonial expansion. A great deal of their 
attention is devoted to military preparedness. The governments are in- 
terested in treaties concerning military and political agreements. But war 
and the threat of war are not the only weapons. Financial preparedness is 
of prime importance. Hence the value of colonial resources and trade- 
balances. Every item is important for military preparedness. 

Since the World War especially, Europe has had a great attraction for 
American tourists, due chiefly to cultural aspects and racial ties. The 
tourist trade from the United States gives a financial advantage to the 
countries able to draw it. According to a report of the United States 
Department of Commerce! receipts from foreign visitors in the United 
States for 1929 were 183 millions of dollars, and for 1933, 71 millions. The 
payments by United States visitors in foreign countries in the same years 
were 821 and 292 millions respectively.? The expenditures in the above- 
named countries are reported as follows for the years 1929 and 1933 re- 
spectively: France, $137,143,000.00 and $60,000,000.00; Germany, 
$15,000,000.00 and $3,100,000.00; Italy, $30,433,000.00 and $5,400,000.00 
(Table 6). The 102-page report gives a great deal more of pertinent in- 
formation, but enough has been quoted to indicate the value and recent 
tendencies of the tourist trade. 

The adverse effect on the financial condition of tourist-supported busi- 
ness abroad appears to need little comment. In the same report the table 
entitled Country of Debarcation of United States Citizens indicates for the 
Same countries respectively: 33,588; 20,676; 24,034 persons for the year 
1933. It would seem that so extensive and lucrative a trade might repay 
considerable competitive advertising in this country. Although govern- 
mental funds spent for that purpose have a tendency not to appear on the 
surface, there are certain unmistakable signs of such expenditures. Through 
a “The Balance of International Payments of the United States in 1933,’ Washington, 


* Op. cit., Table 5. 
* Op. cit., p. 73. 
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the press and by news-broadcasts there have come occasional statements as 
to the existence of the propaganda or advertising element in the govern. 
mental budget of various nations. Such reports are usually of short dura- 





tion, but unrefuted. The apparent mystery invites speculation, along with 
attempts at interpretation of facts honestly and sincerely. 

These expenditures take the form of advertising-matter for travel- | 
agencies, of subsidized lecturers, newspapers, of scholarships providing for | 
American study abroad, etc. These methods of disseminating information 
are thoroughly commendable, in so far as they serve the purpose of pro- 
moting the interpenetration of cultures and the spread of international! 
understanding, but probably the majority of persons do not think of 
governmental scholarships as propaganda. (The relation to American edu- 
cation resembles that of subsidized athletics to education.) There are vices 
involved, as when national travel-booklets make derogatory statements 
concerning other regions. The scholarship has a value in promoting inter- 
penetration of cultures, and a less evident but no less real value, especiall\ 





when the recipient is a teacher of modern foreign languages. Such a person 
may be expected to attract other students and tourists. It is not to be | 
expected that a government will spend several thousands of dollars on an | 
imported student and fail to give some attention to supervision of his 
contacts. Educated Europeans can scarcely fail to be aware of the national- 
ist or patriotic opportunity presented by an American in their midst. The 
most lamentable aspect of the situation is the fact that the student gener- 
ally absorbs so much of the country’s culture that he tends to absorb its 
vices: i.e., national prejudices, inherited from the past. How can the 
student who spends a year in France under such circumstances fail to learn 
good things about French culture and bad things about France’s political 
enemies? Such students then return home and enthusiastically divulge 
their information and misinformation. So it is that our opinions of foreign 
national cultures and their relative place in the American curriculum are 
based in part upon the amount and the skill of their governmental ad- 
vertising applied to our educational system. . 
These national prejudices are expressed in the national arts and litera- | 
tures, and, in literary criticism, in attitudes toward other national litera- 
tures. The Spain of “‘Carmen”’ is hardly typical. The Germany of “‘Jean- | 
Christophe” would probably not satisfy a German. A similar thing is true 


of the conventional Spanish literary conception of the Moor, true of Rubea , 
Dario’s ‘‘A Roosevelt,’ true of the Spaniards of Manzoni’s “I Promess \ 
Sposi,” true of other great literary works that can be called to mind, 4s . 
well as of innumerable less famous works which flood the printing-presses ¢ 

g 


and the journals of the land. Yet too rarely does a language teacher cal 
attention to the discrepancies between convention and fact. It is not his 
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‘business’ —quite the opposite. Yet it appears that such biased presenta- 
tions are precisely the elements that help form our educated conception of 
other national characters. The greater the literary values, the more elusive 
the error. Language teachers, whose duty it is to identify themselves with 
foreign cultures, are of all people most susceptible to the influences men- 
tioned. ‘Culture,’ which we might expect to find best represented by 
teachers of languages and literatures, is thus made a thing very different 
from what the layman understands it to be. “Se vende gato por liebre.”’ 
What stronger argument could there be against the cultural value of 
languages? 

We have seen that governmental expenditures to encourage touristry 
and study in the interested country are justifiable financially because they 
presume a financial return. Language teachers and departments in a very 
real sense become the puppets of foreign nationalism in a clear attempt to 
carry the struggle into American education. The object: prestige, tourist- 
travel, money, national advantage. What has this European rivalry to 
do, essentially, with the United States of North America? 

To counteract the vice I suggest that there ought to be a more sym- 
pathetic general presentation of the several national points of view. This 
could be done in colleges by the representatives of the different cultures 
in a co-operative course. Such a course could not be very extended, lest it 
consume too much of the student’s college career, which is in a very real 
sense limited in time. A reasonable minimum might be a one-hour course 
in each foreign literature, with discussions and with readings in English 
translation. There would be a one-hour course each in French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and perhaps other literatures, such as Portuguese, Span- 
ish-American, Scandinavian, Russian, Oriental, according to the oppor- 
tunity or need. Each course would be given by a professor of the language, 
who may be presumed to have a clear idea of the culture in question, from 
its own point of view. He would use the class-period to discuss the principal 
works of the literature, showing how they are an expression of the nation 
or race. The readings should be representative. 

The first four literatures named are probably the correct minimum. 
Given as one course of four or more hours, this plan would not increase 
the number of one-hour courses in the curriculum. In this way the student 
would listen in one week to discussions of approximately the same period 
in each literature. It would amount to a course in comparative literature, 
without being conducted from that point of view. It ought to be required 
of all students who major in foreign languages. It should be taken at the 
end of the four-year course, when the student is most mature in judgment 
and can profit most from a lecture-course. In schools where students are 
given comprehensive examinations in their major subjects just prior to 
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graduation this course would provide an effective review, and naturally 
would not carry full credit to students who had already followed courses 
in the literatures represented. Such an enterprise would have to be under- 
taken in a spirit of co-operation, not rivalry; as Americans, not foreigners. 

Instead of being victims of foreign nationalism and purveyors of preju- 
dice, language students and teachers should be co-workers in the cultural 
upbuilding of a new era of co-operative understanding. 





LE CORBEAU ET LE RENARD 


(Suite 4 la fable de La Fontaine) 


Maitre Renard dans la grande forét 

Avalait le fromage du Corbeau. 

I] se léchait les lévres (s’il en avait) 

Et dit: Ce matin 

J’ai eu du succés, 

Je n’ai pas de chagrin, 

Il est vrai, et le temps est trés beau. 

et je me fais un compliment 

De ce que mon tact est si grand: 

Au lieu de-manger 

Ce fromage sous le nez 

Du Corbeau, pauvre sot, 

Je suis venu faire mon repas | 
Ici sans éclat. 





Mais le Corbeau, qui l’avait suivi, 
L’entendit 

Parler ces paroles. 

I] témoigna aussi 

Ce qui arriva 

Au Renard, ce héros! 

Car sachez que le fromage, 
Sentant une terrible rage 

En changeant de propriétaire, 

Ne resta guére 

Dans l’estomac du Renard. 

Un peu plus tard | 
Le Corbeau lui dit: 
Quand vous avez volé, 
Vous n’avez pas considéré t 
Cette petite question 
D’une proche indigestion. 
Apprenez que les voleurs 


Ne jouissent pas toujours { 
De leur vol. ‘ 
C’est maintenant mon tour x 


De vous envoyer a |’école. 





MoRALE: L’avarice 
A son supplice. b 
SIGNHILD V. GUSTAFSON 





















An Analysis of the Vocabulary- Difficulty of 
Forty-Five Italian Textbooks’ 


By LAURENCE HERVEY SKINNER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


N an article appearing in 1926, Dr. Alexander Green* expressed the need 

of standardized checking-lists as aids in the selection of textbooks in the 
modern foreign languages. Content, method, organization, adaptability, 
authorship, and publisher were suggested as fundamental factors to be 
considered in the process of appraisal. Valuable as these are, they are bound 
to be conditioned by personal opinions and reactions. It is not surprising 
that with the many imponderables involved no survey of textbooks graded 
according to the comprehensive score-card proposed by Dr. Green has been 
forthcoming. There is one criterion of selection, however, which may be 
determined with a reasonable degree of scientific accuracy. This is the 
vocabulary-load that a given text imposes upon the student at a given 
stage of study. To be sure, maturity of thought, style, intrinsic interest, 
and similar factors, are by no means without importance. But the degree 
of relative vocabulary-difficulty is constant and will serve as a starting- 
point in determining the order in which texts are to be read. All too often, 
personal opinion, a general agreement that this book is “easy” and another 
is “hard,” and the rough divisions of publishers’ catalogues into ‘“‘elemen- 
tary,’ “intermediate,” and “advanced” texts, have led to haphazard 
choice. 

The aim of the present study is to offer varied information on the 
vocabularies of forty-five Italian textbooks, which will aid in the selection 
of titles from among their number when a logical progression in vocabulary- 
difficulty is desired. The forty-five textbooks appearing in the accompany- 
ing tables have been graded as to vocabulary-range by comparing their 
prepared vocabularies with a basic word-list common to the whole group. 
This word-list, which appeared recently in these pages,’ consists of approxi- 
mately three thousand items, derived from a count of the prepared vocabu- 
laries of the textbooks under examination here. The use of this list as a 
yardstick has certain obvious advantages. Since each text has contributed 
to its make-up, it is not a foreign nor an arbitrary standard of measurement. 
Moreover, the choice of Italian textbooks being almost entirely limited to 


; Grateful acknowledgment is made to the National Youth Administration at Miami 
University for clerical assistance in the preparation of this study and of “A Comparative 
Study of the Vocabularies of Forty-Five Italian Textbooks,’ Modern Language Journal, vol. 
XX, no. 2. 


*“The Measurement of Modern Language Books,’’ Modern Language Journal, vol. x, 
no. 5. 


* See my article, “A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Forty-Five Italian Text- 
books,” Modern Language Journal, xx (Nov. 1935), 67-84. 
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those from which the list has been derived, such a yardstick will conform 
more closely than any other to the student’s experience. 


TABLE I 


TWENTY GRAMMARS, COMPOSITION Books, AND READERS 














(2) | 
(A) | (1) % in (3) (4) 
Total | %in | Sec- % in gq 
vocab- | First ond Third | outside 
| ulary 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | | list 
| | 
Wilkins: First Italian Book, Heath—Chicago, | | | | 
1928 | 480 | 73.75 | 15.83 | 2.92] 7.5 
Grandgent: Italian Grammar, Heath, 1915 | 949 | 60.59 | 19.39 6.85 3.17 
Arbib-Costa: Italian Lessons, Italian Book Co..,| | | 
1933 | 697 | 61.55 | 16.49 | 7.61 | 14.35 
Arbib-Costa: Advanced Italian Lessons, Italian | | 
Book Co., 1924 |} 1,033 | 57.21 | 18.01 | 10.26 | 14.52 
Marinoni: An Elementary Grammar of the Italian | 
Language, Brentano, 1920 669 55.35 | 18.23 | 7.16 | 19.26 
Grandgent: /talian Composition, Heath, 1904 | 738 | 54.88 | 17.21 7.86 | 20.05 
Covello-Giacobbe: First Book in Italian, Mac- | | 
millan, 1928 | 1,389 | 42.12 | 21.83 | 10.72 | 25.63 
Phelps: An Italian Grammar, Ginn, 1917 | 1,665 | 41.92 | 21.26 | 10.51 | 26.31 
Marinoni-Passarelli: Simple Italian Lessons, | | 
Holt, 1931 | 1,477 | 40.35 | 18.35 | 9.95 31.35 
Wilkins-Santelli: Beginners’ Italian Reader, 
Heath, 1925 | 2,569 | 35.03 | 22.54 | 10.94 | 31.49 
Russo: Elementary Italian Grammar, Heath, 1929 | 1,832 | 35.09 | 19.71 | 11.31 | 33.89 


Covello-Giacobbe: First Reader in Italian, Mac- | 


millan, 1933 2,590 | 32.32 | 21.27 | 11.66 | 34.75 
Russo: Nel Paese del sole, Heath, 1934 | 3 29.75 20.13 | 14.46 | 35.66 
Marinoni-Passarelli: Andiamo in Italia, Holt, 

1932 | 1,626 | 33.83 | 16.42 | 8.24 | 41.51 
Bowen: Italian Reader, Heath, 1897 | 3,646 | 25.31 | 18.21 | 11.36 | 45.12 


Rendi-Tutt: An Italian Reader for Beginners, | 


yh , 
— 


.23 | 18.82 -_ 45.29 
| 











Crofts, 1932 | 3,444 | 25 
*Marinoni: An Italian Reader, Brentano, 1923 | 3,595 | 24.14 | 18.08 | 11.6 | 46.18 
Clark: Italian Lessons and Readings, World Book | 

Co., 1927 | 4,096 | 23.41 | 18.97 | 11.28 | 46.34 
Wilkins-Marinoni: L’Jtalia, Heath—Chicago, 

1933 3,654 | 20.61 | 14.39 | 9.66 | 55.34 
Capocelli: L’Italia nel passato e nel presente, Holt, | 

1930 | 5,222 | 16.8 | 13.95 | 10. | 59.25 





Table I presents data obtained, by the method described above, from 
the vocabularies of twenty grammars, readers, and composition books. 
Columns 1, 2, 3, and 4, give respectively the proportion expressed in per- 
centages of the vocabulary of each book that falls within (1) the first 
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thousand, (2) the second thousand, and (3) the third thousand words of 
the basic list, and (4) the proportion lying outside the list, which latter 
words may be termed ‘‘difficult.”” A further index appears in Column A, 
which gives the total number of items that make up the prepared vocabu- 
laries. 

In Table II, which lists twenty-five literary texts, the information given 
in the first four columns corresponds to that appearing in columns 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 of Table I. Column 5 gives the total number of items in the prepared 
vocabularies. In Column 6 appears the total number of running words in 
each text. The latter figure represents in most cases an estimate, but one 
obtained from reasonably generous sampling. For example, in the case of 
novels, three selections of one hundred solid lines each were made. From 
these the average number of words per line was established, and this figure 
in turn was multiplied by the total number of solid lines in the book. The 
estimate for plays was based on ten equidistant samplings of one page each. 
Texts containing verse, and certain others offering special difficulties in 
estimating, were counted word for word. Column 7 gives the ratio of 
running words to the number of items in the prepared vocabulary. Ex- 
pressed differently, the figure shows how many times a given word tends 
to occur. For example, in the case of the first entry the hypothetical word 
occurs 7.13 times. Column 8 gives the average number of ‘‘new”’ or “‘diffi- 
cult” words per thousand running words. This was obtained by dividing 
the number of words lying outside the basic list by the number of running 
words. The resulting figure indicates the average number of words the 
student having a vocabulary exactly co-equal with the basic list would have 
to “look up.” For example, in the case of the first entry, such a student 
would encounter an average of thirty-six “new” or “difficult” words per 
thousand running words, or within a reading space of approximately seven 
pages. 

In all the above calculations the rules concerning verb-forms, the 
omission of certain classes of words, etc., that had governed entry in the 
basic list‘ were observed. Titles marked with an asterisk have vocabularies 
prefaced with the note: “Certain classes of words, with which even the most 
elementary student should experience no difficulty, are here omitted,” or 
a somewhat similar statement. In each instance, however, the propertion 
of words thus omitted seemed upon examination to be so slight as not to 
invalidate seriously the relative standing. 

In Table I the percentage of “difficult”? words (Column 4) determines 
the order. In Table II the figures in the column headed “Difficult Words per 
1000” seem to give the best picture of progressive vocabulary-difficulty 
and these formed the basis of arrangement. The order chosen in either 
case seemed to be more useful than that of a conventional alphabetical list. 

* “A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Forty-Five Italian Textbooks,” pp. 68-69. 
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TABLE II 
TWENTY-FIVE READING TEXTS 





Goldoni: Jl Vero amico (Ged- 
des-Josselyn), Heath, 1902 
Goldoni: La Locandiera (Ged- 
des-Josselyn), Heath, 1901 
Pirandello: Cosi é (se vi pare) 
(Russo), Heath, 1930 

Cowper: Italian Folk Tales and 
Folk Songs, Heath—Chicago, 
1929 

Giacosa: Tristi amori (Altroc- 
chi-Woodbridge), Heath 
Chicago, 1920 

Goggio: Six Easy Italian Plays, 
Heath, 1930 

Niccodemi: Scampolo (Scho- 
binger-Preston), Heath— 
Chicago, 1930 

De Amicis: Cuore (Moore-Ro- 
tunda), Heath, 1925 

Dante: La Vita nuova (McKen- 
zie), Heath, 1922 

Deledda: Il Vecchio della mon- 
tagna (Fucilla), Heath—Chi- 
cago, 1932 

Farina: J] Signor Io (Farns- 
worth), Century, 1931 

Goggio: Due Comedie moderne, 
Ginn, 1916 

Collodi: Avventure di Pinocchio 
(Goggio), Heath, 1932 

Manzoni: I Promessi sposi 
(Geddes-Wilkins), Heath, 
1911 

Fogazzaro: Pereat Rochus (De 
Salvio), Heath, 1909 

Farina: Fra le Corde d’un con- 
trabasso (Schobinger-Pres- 
ton), Heath, 1932 

*Pellico: Le mie prigioni and 
Francesca da Rimini (Mc- 

Kenzie), Heath, 1932 
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Reinhard-De Filippis: Novelle 
Italiane moderne, Century, 
1933 26.1 | 17.88) 11.33) 44.69) 3,513) 19,342) 5.5 | 81.1 

*Bracco: Il Piccolo santo (Al- 
trocchi-Bloch), Century, 


1929 27.18] 16.74} 10. 46.08} 2,980) 15,801) 5.3 | 87 
*Fucini: Novelle e poesie 

(Furst), Heath, 1932 15.58} 12.88] 8.92) 62.62) 2,041) 13,478) 6.6 | 95 
*Panzini: Novelle (Doty), 

Heath, 1934 29.17) 17.27) 9.42) 44.14] 2,866) 12,283] 4.28) 103 
Marraro: Contemporary Italian 

Short Stories, Holt, 1928 21.97} 17.26} 9.88) 50.89) 4,293} 20,352) 4.74) 107 
Wilkins-Altrocchi: Italian Short 

Stories, Heath, 1912 23.97| 17.15] 10.99} 47.89) 3,721] 15,750) 4.23) 113 
Giacosa: Una Partita a scacchi 

(Phelps), Heath, 1921 42.69) 17.38} 8.56] 31.37] 1,122} 3,030] 2.7 | 116 
Van Horne: Jl Risorgimento, 

Heath, 1928 30.11} 19.09} 10.71) 40.09} 2,634) 8,963) 3.4 | 118 





























In Table II, in particular, a number of other arrangements could have been 
made had space permitted, and these might have been found to be quite 
as logical as the one adopted. Indeed, there is no intention to convey the 
impression that the ranking is anything more than a workable presentation. 
In Table II, for instance, texts are separated only by points which must 
be expressed in hundredths, e.g., Pirandello’s Cosi é (se vi pare), with an 
average of 40.06 “difficult”? words per running thousand, and Cowper’s 
Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs, with a comparable score of 40.2. The 
results as ranked and presented therefore must be interpreted with utmost 
caution. Yet it is believed that with the aid of the varied criteria here 
offered the reading-material available to Italian classes in the relatively 
early stages of study may be more efficiently organized, especially as 
regards probable vocabulary-burden. 
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Can Foreign Languages Integrate 
A REPORT ON THE ST. LOUIS PANEL DISCUSSION 


By JAMes B. THARP 
School of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


REMARKABLE meeting took place at St. Louis on the afternoon of 

February 24, 1936. Four educationists' (two deans of education and 
two educational psychologists) sat down around a council table with four 
representatives of foreign language teaching? (a professor of teacher-train- 
ing, a city supervisor of foreign languages, and two high-school teachers, 
one of French, the other of Latin) under the leadership of the Chairman of 
the Commission on the Relationship of Secondary School and College.* As 
a section of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
the Department of Superintendence, this group discussed in public the 
question, ‘““The Place of Foreign Language Study in an Integrated Second- 
ary-School Program.” 

Why an “integrated” program? It seems evident that there is little good 
derived from discussing the present place of foreign language study in the 
curriculum. It exists, strong in some geographical regions and in some 
scholastic circumstances, weak in others; in still others, entirely absent or 
disappearing. The most conservative observer will admit that mere tradi- 
tion and inertia keep subject-matters safe in curricula for long years. More- 
over, recent surveys report that losses roughly balance gains in current 
curricular adjustments of foreign language study. In the past and present, 
foreign language teachers have stressed, somewhat dubiously, the values 
of performance, shifting recently to the more easily acquired and longer 
persistent skill of reading, through which information of socializing in- 
fluence could be spread. In the trend toward integration, courses in the 
future offer foreign language study an opportunity to fit into the social 
growth of the whole child, in proportion to and to the extent of the com- 
plete social needs of the child. 

What then is “integration”? Mr. Diederich sketched six types now in 
current experimentation, especially among the thirty schools participating 
in the eight-year experiment of curriculum-building being directed by Mr. 
Aikin under the egis of the Progressive Education Association. As traveling 
fellow on the evaluation staff of this experiment Mr. Diederich has had 


1 W. F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University; H. L. Smith, Indiana University; 
E. H. Cameron, University of Illinois; F. F. Powers, University of Washington, Seattle. 

2 E. W. Bagster-Collins, Teachers College, Columbia University; Lilly Lindquist, Detroit 
Public Schools; Laura B. Johnson, University of Wisconsin High School; P. B. Diederich, Ohio 
State University High School. 

3 Wilford Aikin, Ohio State University. 

* See report of Second Annual Research Survey in Modern Language Journal, October, 
1935. 
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most favorable opportunities to observe the most recent developments of 
current attempts at integration. 

School A, building on recommendations of the North Central Associa- 
tion, offers four integrated courses in Health, Vocations, Community Liv- 
ing, and Leisure, which aim directly at the orientation and adjustment of 
the student in each important phase of his present and probable future 
activities. School B offers a single integrated course consisting of units of 
work, study, and recreation planned by pupils and teachers on the basis of 
socially significant developing interests and purposes, without reference to 
the inclusion of any specified body of subject matter, supplemented by a 
few required and elective courses for special groups. School C adapts its 
integration to college-going students, directed toward orientation and guid- 
ance in the major fields of the cultural heritage, devoting the tenth grade 
to the humanities, the eleventh grade to the sciences and mathematics, and 
the twelfth grade to the social studies—supplemented by certain required 
and elective courses. School D uses a ‘“‘major interest” type of integration, 
devoting one-fourth or more of the senior high-school pupil’s time to a 
comprehensive exploration of a field of major interest in all its social, 
scientific, artistic, and vocational aspects. School E has adopted the ‘“‘cul- 
tural epoch” type, studying significant periods in the development of 
civilization. School F, lacking courage or resources to break away from the 
traditional curriculum, has merely put together closely related courses, 
such as English and social studies or Latin and ancient history. 

Mr. Diederich felt that the effect of this integration on the quality of the 
educational experience of high-school pupils has been salutary. It promotes 
economy in learning and teaching by putting together facts and ideas that 
belong together. It reduces duplication of effort and increases retention and 
understanding. It provides practice in the immediate transfer of facts and 
ideas learned in one area to new situations in other areas of school life. It 
promotes consistency through the interaction of facts and ideas from re- 
lated fields. It reduces the flitting about of pupils from one subject to 
another, centralizing their effort and attention upon a single major project. 
It provides the motivation of relating various activities to a central pur- 
pose. 

Unfortunately, said Mr. Diederich, teachers of foreign languages and of 
mathematics have been slow to join in this movement or have actively 
resisted it. He hoped, as an intelligent way to safeguard the interests of 
foreign language teachers—to say nothing of the interests of boys and 
girls—that the Panel would make an honest attempt to find out what the 
study of foreign languages may contribute to educational objectives for a 
selected group of students through methods and materials well adapted to 
the way of life practiced in an integrated curriculum. 

Although the Panel agreed in general that there should be selection of 
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students, there was some range of opinion as to the manner of doing it. 
Mr. Bagster-Collins would have foreign languages entirely elective; trial- 
study periods, in spite of the wastage, would find out who could and should 
continue. Mr. Smith would employ guidance, perhaps analysis, to find 
those ‘‘who could eat and enjoy strawberries without getting the rash.” 
Mr. Diederich would admit to study, in conference with the English and 
social science teachers, those pupils who could read English satisfactorily 
and identify a social problem when they met one. Miss Johnson would 
reach every pupil through an integrated course from which all would benefit 
in some measure. She admitted some loss in foreign language fundamentals 
and especially in performance during this process, but preferred this loss to 
no contact at all. Miss Lindquist would require every pupil to have some 
study: every eighth-grader would have a general language course which 
would orient him or admit him if he chose to continue, or provide the mini- 
mum objective if he did not continue; superior students should have most 
favorable opportunity to go as far as possible, and all should arrive at an 
attitude, a ‘“‘feeling’” of cultural satisfaction that only foreign language 
study can bring. Finally, recognizing this attitude as an educational need, 
Mr. Russell would require, “‘or strongly urge,’ the study of foreign languages 
for everybody. 

Mr. Diederich expressed a grave doubt that the expenditure of fifty 
millions a year is justified if pupils give roughly 25 per cent of their time to 
foreign languages and merely 5 to 8 per cent to the arts. Likewise Mr. 
Cameron discounted the effect of a foreign language ‘‘feeling’’; no one 
knows how he would have felt from other courses. With the huge numbers 
of pupils to work upon, said he, foreign language simply does not function 
close to human experience. Mr. Russell insisted that this ‘feeling’? should 
come to those few able to experience it, and that everybody had his right 
to try to have it. 

It became increasingly evident, as the discussion went on, that primary 
objectives will play the most important part in the use of integration. 
Teachers who “‘insist on their ancient prerogative of five mortal periods a 
week to do as they please without regard to the rest of the curriculum”’ will 
have none of it. They will continue to hear the conjugation of étre and to 
ask questions about the population of Berlin. Others will feel that funda- 
mental skills must first be taught—pupils first must read, perhaps speak a 
little, then they may co-operate (if schooling lasts that long), like the 
housewife who would put the beautiful budget into effect as soon as she 
caught up paying a few bills. 

Miss Johnson, while admitting the obvious fact that acquisition of skills 
is most immediate and contributes increasingly toward any use, separate 
or integrated, of foreign language returns, showed how integration becomes 
a positive source of motivation, closely related to the effect of hobbies. 
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While maintaining that most progressive foreign language teachers have 
always “integrated” by the very nature of their work, she hoped for more 
integration from other subject-areas. If chemistry teachers and athletic 
coaches suggest books in French and German that should be read, if history 
classes find need to seek Latin sources, it will provide greater motive, and 
seem less like the foreign language teacher boosting her own “racket.” 

Mr. Powers, speaking as a language-man turned psychologist by acci- 
dent, hoped for greater activity in foreign languages from his colleagues. 
Languages, partly from their own faults, have suffered a depression. When 
they flocked to the standard of “transfer in manner and content,” only to 
see it debunked from under them, they have had to spend years getting out 
from under. They are succeeding, and the Modern Foreign Language 
Study was a great help. They can stack up against any other subject; 
moreover, no single study of objectives in 1936 can place in the curriculum, 
as needed or not needed, any subject, attitude, or objective. Job-analysis 
no longer functions. Foreign language is one of the arts and is not on the 
defensive. If language teachers will attend curriculum-meetings—and per- 
haps read Counts’ advanced point of view—Mr. Powers has no fears for 
their rightful place in the schools. 

Space does not permit here the wide range of discussion from the floor. 
The wisdom of assuming a future for integration was questioned; it was 
supported; it was maintained even for the ordinary mine-run school. 

Mr. Aikin, in summing up the discussion, admitted the wide range of 
the question which remains open for discussion. Experimentation will go 
on. If a pupil resents foreign language study and feels he is getting little 
from it, perhaps integration will reach him for something he would other- 
wise miss. After five years of the eight-year experiment among the thirty 
progressive schools, teachers in those schools are beginning to feel that their 
own education was neglected, when they fail to see a connection of their 
specialty with other areas. There is a lack of experience with wide areas 
of study, and no complete solution will be found until teachers are trained 
for such purposes. 

The meeting went on record in favor of a similar discussion next year, 
inviting comment to the committee,® from the profession, and from educa- 
tionists and school administrators. 

* Lilly Lindquist (Detroit), chairman; Bert E. Young (Indiana University); Stephen L. 
Pitcher (St. Louis); James B. Tharp (Ohio State University). The meeting was sponsored and 
organized by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 














. Necrology ° 


Percy Bentley Burnet 


Percy BENTLEY BuRNET, nationally recognized for his work in the field of languages, died at 
his home in Kansas City, Missouri, on April 5, 1935. Professor Burnet was born in Vincennes, 
Indiana, in 1861. In 1880 he was graduated from Vincennes University, and he received from 
the Indiana University the degrees of B.L. in 1884 and M.A. in 1887. During the year 1885-86 
he studied Zend with Lindner and Sanscrit with Windisch, at the University of Leipzig. The 
summer of 1886 was spent in study at the University of Paris. Later he studied Arabic and 
Hebrew with Harper at Chicago, Sanscrit and Gothic with August Hjalmar Edgren at Nebras 
ka. 

Burnet was instructor in German at Indiana University, 1886-87, and Oberlin College, 
1887-88. At the latter institution he met his future wife, Miss Mary Standish, of Middletown, 
Connecticut, who survives him; he lived to celebrate shortly before his death the forty-fifth an 
niversary of their marriage. The years 1888-89 he spent in South American travel and in study, 
primarily at Buenos Aires. He was Professor of French and German at Cotner University, 
1890-92; Adjunct Professor of German, University of Nebraska, 1892-97. He was appointed 
Fellow in German at the University of Chicago, 1897-99. In the first competitive examina- 
tion for Spanish in the Chicago schools he took first place and taught Spanish in the South 
Side High School for two years. He went as Professor of French and Spanish to Butler Uni- 
versity, 1900-02. He was Professor of German at Grinnell College, Iowa, 1902-04. In 
1905 he was Registrar at North Dakota Agricultural College, and in 1906 went to Kansas 
City, Missouri, as Director of Modern Languages in the Manual Training High School, where 
he taught until 1918, when he retired because of total deafness. Burnet was a student of many 
Germanic and Romance dialects. One of his specialties was South American and Mexican 
literature. For relaxation he often read the Latin letters of Erasmus; his linguistic love and in- 
terest were well-nigh universal, and this broad knowledge lay in his mind like servants ready 
to answer the call of a master. His colleagues in Kansas City considered him an authority on 
old manuscripts and called him their encyclopaedia. 

After six years’ labor with Professor Edgren at Nebraska, Edgren and Burnet’s French- 
English and English-French Dictionary (Henry Holt and Company, 1901) was published. 
Professor Burnet edited Caballero’s La Familia de Alvareda (Holt, 1901), Moratin’s El si de 
las ninas (Holt, 1918), and Alarcé6n’s El Capitén Veneno (Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 
1920). His last work, a college textbook on Spanish syntax, is expected to appear soon in the 
Sanborn Hispanic Series under the general editorship of John D. Fitz-Gerald. 

At the services for Professor Burnet conducted in Vincennes, Indiana, on Monday, April 
8, 1935, impressive eulogies were delivered by two college classmates, Dr. William Lowe Bryan, 
President, and Dr. William Rawles, Dean of the Graduate School, Indiana University. It is 
gratifying to know that a suitable outward memorial to Professor Burnet will be established 
by his rich and valuable private library, which will go to Indiana University. His real memorial 
lies in the hearts of friends and students—the memory of a genuine scholar and a man of 
cheery nature. 

G. WALDO DUNNINGTON 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Mary C. Burchinal 


Dr. Mary C. BuRCHINAL received her A.B. degree, with highest honors, from Washington 
College, Chestertown, Maryland, in 1896, and her M.A. degree in 1897. After teaching in the 
graded schools of Chestertown, and in the country districts of Maryland, she taught in Wash- 
ington College and Goucher College. She came to Philadelphia to be a member of the first 
faculty of the William Penn High School in 1909. Meanwhile, she carried on her graduate 
work, first at Bryn Mawr College, and then, during a year’s leave of absence, at Johns Hopkins 
University, where she received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Germanics in 1911. She 
returned to the William Penn High School, refusing offers for college work, and in 1912 was 
chosen head of the Department of Foreign Languages in the West Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, which was opened in September, 1912. Mr. Parke Schoch, the principal of the new 
school, had been associated with Dr. Burchinal at William Penn, and when Mr. Schoch was 
later given the principalship of the Overbrook High School, Dr. Burchinal went with him to 
take an active part in the organization of this school. At this time also she was appointed by 
the Governor of Maryland a member of the Board of Visitors and Governors of Washington 
College, the only woman ever to have served in this capacity, a work which she carried on until 
the time of her illness. It was largely through her efforts while serving on this board and taking 
a leading part in the Philadelphia Chapter of the Washington College Alumni Association, that 
Washington College was raised to the rank of grade A. During her years of service in Philadel- 
phia Dr. Burchinal took an active interest in the modern language associations of the city and 
state, having been president of one of them and a member of numerous committees. Under her 
leadership, in the early nineteen twenties, a French syllabus for use through out the state 
came into being, and she collaborated recently in the revision of the syllabus. 

Mary C. Burchinal, after touching many of our lives so nearly, has lifted the veil and gone 
on gallantly to life’s last great adventure. She had a fine quality of courage and endurance 
which illness served only to enhance. That courage and gallantry of spirit carried her through 
many a difficult experience, not only in those last two years of suffering, but in her tireless 
efforts for the school, for her department, and for any cause to which she gave her heart. Those 
who worked with her will not easily forget the fearlessness she showed, her utter indifference to 
adverse opinion, in fighting for a cause which seemed to her a righteous and a just one. In her 
devotion to such a cause one saw the loyalty, the generous selfgiving, the steadfastness of 
purpose and the conscientiousness which were so deeply rooted in her character. Her high 
ideals of scholarship, her broad interest in all phases of the whole program of education, her 
sincere efforts to be fair in all things, her understanding and helpfulness toward younger teach- 
ers, all these qualities have meant much to the Foreign Language Department and to the school 
with which she was associated. In a more intimate sense, those who knew her best knew the 
quick sympathy she showed to others in illness and in misfortune, the depth of feeling that 
found spontaneous expression in generous, kindly and thoughtful acts. These are the qualities 
that must live on forever, forming a part of that great lengthening shadow—the institution 
which she helped to build. 

ANNA D. BURKART 
Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








Spanish Book Selections for 1935 


By WiLiiAM M. BaRLow 
Curtis High School, Staten Island, New York 


NON-FICTION 


Torre, Gullermo de, Pérez Ferrero, Miguel, and Salazar y Chapela, E., 
Almanaque literario 1935. Madrid, 1935. 297 pp. 10 pts. 

The authors attempt to list and review all fields of literary and artistic activity in Spain 
during 1935; in addition they deal with the high-lights of similar activities in Spanish 
America and foreign countries. 

Garcia Mercadel, J., Estudiantes, sopistas y picaros. Madrid, 1934. 270 pp. 
8 pts. 

An extensive and well-documented study of university life in Salamanca in the age of its 
glory. Vivid pictures of student life. 

Madariaga, Salvador de, Anarguia o jerarquta. Ideario para la constitucién 
de la tercera Repiblica espanola. Madrid, 1935. 293 pp. 6 pts. 

An analysis of the reasons for the present crisis in liberal democracies, an outline of pro 
cedure for salvaging their really valuable features, and, finally, application of the 
author’s doctrines to present-day Spain. 

Silid, César, Don Alvaro de Luna y su tiempo. Madrid, 1935. 352 pp. 8 pts. 
The application of modern historical methods have produced in this book a significant 
picture of this glamorous individual and of the age in which he lived. 

Seminario, Alvaro, El cénsul espanol en América. Madrid, 1935. 182 pp. 
4 pts. 

A Spanish consul in various Spanish-American countries talks interestingly of his job 
writes popular sketches of several leading Spaniards of today, and gives us a series of 
descriptions of Chilean, Cuban and Mexican towns and conditions. 

Alonso, Damaso, Poesia espanola. Antologta. Poesta de la Edad Media y 
tipo tradicional. Madrid, 1935. 572 pp. 20 pts. 

This is the first of a series of four volumes of 500 pages each. The importance of the under- 
taking is manifest. The remaining volumes will be the work of Jorge Guillén, Gerardo 
Diego and Pedro Salinas. 

Borbén, Dona Eulalia de, Memorias de. Barcelona, 1935. 302 pp. 10 pts. 
The Ex-Infanta of Spain, condemned to wander from court to court about Europe for 
many years, paints, in a pleasant, unpretentious style, portraits of historic personages 
known to her, and draws upon her long experience for many interesting anecdotes. 

Papell, Antonio, Reyes y corsarios (Los Barbarroja). Madrid, 1935. 259 pp. 
6 pts. 

A biography of the two famous corsairs, Omich and Hairedin Barbarroja, who maintained 
the power of Islam in the Mediterranean during the first half of the sixteenth century. 

Bastos Ansart, Francisco, Pistolerismo. Madrid, 1935. 287 pp. 8 pts. 

A picture of terrorism in Barcelona during the years immediately following the World 
War. Because of the difficulty of securing documentary evidence of the events narrated, 
the book has been given the form of a novel. 

Deleito y Pifuela, José, El rey se divierte. Madrid, 1935. 318 pp. 8 pts. 
The intimate story of the reign of Philip the Fourth. Political history is excluded, and the 
author devotes himself to picturing all the most intimate, curious, and picturesque as 
pects of life at court. 

Romero Flores, H. R., Perfil de nuestra hora. Madrid, 1935. 273 pp. 6 pts. 
A most interesting analysis of the changes that have taken place in the world since 1908 
A calm, sincere exposition. 
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San José, Diego, Godoy, Grandeza y servidumbre de un valido. Madrid, s.a. 
181 pp. 3 pts. 
The story of the rise and fall of the fortunes of the favorite of Charles the Fourth and 
Marfa Luisa. The book is rich in interesting descriptions and anecdotes. 
FICTION 
Baroja, Pio, Vitrina pintoresca. Madrid, 1935. 287 pp. 5 pts. 


A collection of short articles difficult to describe briefly, but all exhibiting the author’s 
known predilection for the strange, picturesque, and extravagant. 


Arconada, C. M., Reparto de tierras. Paris, 7, Rue Broca, 1934. 223 pp. 5 pts. 


A social novel with communistic tendency. The struggles of peasants in Extremadura in 
the early days of the Republic and their tragic dénouement. 


Bayo, Ciro, La reina del Chaco. Madrid, 1935. 110 pp. 3 pts. 


A novel of adventure. The action takes place in the Chaco during the recent war. Inter- 
esting descriptions. Plenty of romance. 


Baroja, Ricardo, La nao ‘‘Capitana.’”’ Madrid, 1935. 214 pp. 7 pts. 
A well-written novel of adventure on the sea, illustrated by drawings by the author. 
Mulder, Elisabeth. La historia de Java. Barcelona, 1935. 59 pp. 


The story of a mysterious cat, told in simple language, full of rhythmic harmony. A de- 
lightful poetic atmosphere floats over every page. 


Pérez Zuniga, Juan, El placer de recordar. Madrid, 1935. 251 pp. 5 pts. 


A series of anecdotes, reminiscences, episodes, and tales, related to the author’s experience 
of half a century as a man of letters. Very many humorous selections. 


Arias Campoamor, J. F., La fragata rebelde. Madrid, 1935. 222 pp. 5 pts. 


The story of a communistic plot against the Spanish navy. There is plenty of action, and 
a clear, simple style helps to make the book very readable. 


Almela y Vives, Francisco, La dama y el paladin. Valencia, 1935. 54 pp- 
) ‘ 
2 pts. 


This story contains lively descriptions of Valencian festivals and much local color. 


Recent Italian Books 


By DOMENICO VITTORINI 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS 
Anile, A., Bellezza e verita delle cose. Firenze (Vallecchi). 15 lire. 


An idealistic view of the world seen in terms of beauty and truth, based on the age-long 
identity of these two forces. Anile insists on “‘a sane realism that through our harmonious 
mastery of the external world will bring back to us our equilibrium.”’ 


A ° . . io . - . 
Piccoli, R., Poesia e vita spirituale. Bari (Laterza). 15 lire. 


A direct derivation of Croce’s idealism. Like Croce, Piccoli believes that at present we are 
technically perfect and spiritually barbarous. He seeks refuge in “humanistic culture” 
that will restore the just perspective of human values. 


Rensi, Giuseppe., Le ragioni dell’irrazionalismo. Napoli (Guida). 8 lire. 
“ Vite parallele di filosofi: Platone e Cicerone. Ibid. 4.50 lire. 
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Raffigurazioni. Modena (Guanda). 9 lire. 
Ample documentation of the skeptical attitude that has always characterized Rensi’s 
philosophical approach. He assumes that ideals are imaginary creations and concludes 
that only skepticism and materialism satisfy modern man. All of Rensi’s books are very 
stimulating. One also enjoys seeing the author attacking what he claims does not exist 
CRITICISM 

Dal Pane, L., La vita e il pensiero di Antonio Labriola. Roma (Ed. Roma 
25 lire. 
A clear and penetrating story of the great socialist leader Antonio Labriola, particularly 
interesting because of the clash between the nationalist and internationalist wings of the 
Socialist party that took place in 1892 at Genoa. Here is one episode which may be il- 
luminating to the student of history who seeks the origin of present national socialism in 
Germany and Italy. 

Damerini, G., Tommaseo amico e nemico del Carrer. Venezia (Fondazione 
Soppelsa). 10 lire. 


A study of Tommaseo’s bitter and vindictive temperament seen in his relations with th 





Venetian poet Carrer. The great intellect of Tommaseo stands in sharp contrast with t 
bitterness of his feelings, which often made him very unjust. 


Folgore, L., Novellieri allo specchio. Milano (Ceschina). 8 lire. 
Folgore places the polished mirror of his humor before the leading novelists of today and 
lets them look at the caricatures of themselves reflected therein. There are excellent 
parodies of Pirandello, Moretti, Panzini, Deledda—eighteen in all. 


Galletti, A., Zl novecento. Milano (Vallardi). 60 lire. 


The author studies contemporary literature and finds that its most outstanding forms are 
derived from the spiritual attitude of the so-called romantic poets of the last years of the 
XIX century: Camarana, Rovani, Tarchetti and Boito. Modern literature is marked b) 


an idealistic tendency (idealism does not always have positive connotations for Galletti 
which corresponds to the new concept of spirit evolved by Croce. 


Santini, A., Z] convito di Dante Alighieri. Firenze (Le Monnier). 60 lire. 
This is the fourth volume of the critical edition of Dante’s works which is being publishe 
under the supervision of Michele Barbi. It contains the critical text of the Convito wit! 
notes that form the delight of anyone who seeks a culture that is kept alive by the eterna 
breath of life that emanates from Dante’s works. There is a masterful introduction | 
Barbi. 


Santini, C., Ugo Foscolo. Firenze (Le Monnier). 50 lire. 


This is the seventh volume of the national edition of Foscolo. It contains literary articles 
and the lectures delivered at the University of Pavia. These texts pave the way for a cleat 
understanding of Foscolo’s aesthetic ideas. 





Valli, L., La struttura morale dell’universo dantesco. Genova (Ed. 
Ausonia). 25 lire. 
Valli, who died not so long ago, based his approach to Dante’s interpretation on the al- 
legory of the Cross and Eagle. His attitude and method were derived from those 
Pascoli, Rossetti, and Foscolo, who looked at the whole of the Divine Comedy throug! 
the veils of mysticism, which weakens Dante’s strong realistic motifs intodreamy shadows 
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FICTION 
Alvaro, C., Il mare. Milano (Mondadori). 10 lire. 


A collection of four short stories in which the author tries to blend what he calls the world 
of facts and that of fantasy so that the two may merge into the unity of art. There is a 
strong leaning towards the wide horizons of European life. 

Camuncoli, E., Olga Oliana. Milano (Baldini e Castoldi). 10 lire. 
A sea-novel in which there develops a powerful drama, the actors of which are the skip- 
per, who takes away from land the heroine, Olga Oliana, in order to redeem her, and a 
young cabin-boy. The story centers about the pure love that the boy feels for the beauti- 
ful and romantic woman, and ends with his tragic death. 

Danzi, G., La Bisca. Roma (Istituto Grafico Tiberino). 10 lire. 
The sad plight of a noble colonial officer, Captain Colberti, whose life ends in ruin because 
of gambling. We witness the struggle between his better self, between the love that a 
noble woman offers him, and the unconquerable force that leads him to his doom. 

D’Aroma, M., 1902, romanzo. Roma (Cabala). 9 lire. 
A bitter novel portraying the disappointment of the author after his participation in 
such romantic adventures as the defense of Fiume and the march on Rome. There is a 
sense of desolate loneliness in the book which is reflected in the vicissitudes of the char- 
acters whose lives are engulfed by gloom and ruin. 

Deledda, G., Argine. Milano (Treves). 12 lire. 
Deledda presents here the resigned calm of Franco Franci, the leading character, in love 
with a woman who finds it impossible to requite his love. The serenity that Deledda lends 
to this character bespeaks the presence of those moral qualities that only life and experi- 
ence create and make real. 

Fiumi, M. L., Sua maesta la vita. Milano (Ceschina). 10 lire. 
The theme of a woman at the crossroads is here delicately yet firmly portrayed. Fioralba 
has to choose between a libertine and a man whose aspirations are noble and lofty.The 
deeper part of her self leads her to the wise choice. 

Frateili, A., Le avventure notturne. Milano (Mondadori). 10 lire. 
Short stories in which the author expresses his optimism and moral strength acquired 
through bitter experience. 

Gadda, P., Orchidea. Milano (Ceschina). 12 lire. 
A collection of sort stories by the author of Mozzo, a novel that received the prize of the 
“Fiera Letteraria’”’ in 1930. Gadda possesses an airy touch that allows him to seize the 
most delicate aspects of nature and the most subtle feelings of his characters. He is an 
attentive observer of men and things, and his language has the gift of great precision, an 
element that is usually lacking in Italian fiction-writers. 


Gotta, S., Bella figlia dell’amore. Milano (Baldini e Catoldi). 10 lire. 
The author continues to show his leanings towards the psychological treatment of the 
novel, with a strong social undertone. This book deals with the vicissitudes of an illegiti- 
mate girl who encounters a great many hardships in making for herself a place in life. 


Landi, S., Il muro di casa. Milano (Bonpiani). 10 lire. 
Stefano Landi is Luigi Pirandello’s son. The accurate rendering in strong etching-like 
profile of the characters and the landscape does not weigh down a lyrical spirit in which 
dreams and aspirations appear as an expression of true and all-encompassing realism. 
The book describes the reactions of body and soul of a group of war-prisoners who return 
home from a concentration-camp in Austria. 
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Loria, A., La scuola di ballo. Firenze (Edizioni Solaria). 10 lire. 
In this book the author reaffirms his preference for studying people who live and move in 
the margin of life, in a penumbra that the art of the author animates with a light of sym- 
pathy. 

Mondadori (ed.), Scrittori nostri. Milano (Mondadori). 12 lire. 

To celebrate twenty-five years of editorial activity the Mondadori Publishing House 
has collected an anthology of modern authors. They are all contemporaries, with a few 
exceptions such as Verga and Pascoli. The outstanding writers of today are represented 
Pirandello, Moravia, Betti, Panzini, Tombari, Puccini; and they afford a panorami 
view of Italian contemporary letters. 


Moretti, M., L’Andreana. Milano (Mondadori). 10 lire. 


A study of a humble and true, although rough-hewn, mother to whom the author pays 
his tribute of admiration for the unseen heroism of her daily virtues. The background is 
a fishing village in the Adriatic. Characters and events are portrayed in the sober yet 
striking manner which we have always admired in this author. 


Panzini, A., Viaggio con la giovane Ebrea. Milano (Mondadori). 10 lire. 


Written in the humorous vein that is characteristic of Panzini. Humor, however, no longer 
suffices to hide gracefully the fundamental trait of Panzini’s art: variations of a witty 
professor on the theme of culture. 
Puccini, M., Gli ultimi sensuali. Roma (Ed. d'Italia). 8 lire. 

Variations on the theme of instinct and sex but with a philosophical attitude and asa 
means of studying the psychology of the various characters. As in Ritratto d’adolescente, 
Puccini continues to study that strange period of our life which is adolescence when more 
then ever one is suspended between two clashing worlds. 


Radius, E., La panaia. Milano (Ceschina). 6 lire. 
A novel with strong social implications in which a young architect matches his enthusiasm 
and will-power against the narrow-mindedness and greed of an old woman, by trying to 
wipe out tenement-houses on which Signora Armida had fattened. 

Viani, L., Chiavi nel pozzo. Firenze (Vallecchi). 8 lire. 
Explorations into the world of the subconscious by studying people who border on in- 
sanity and with whom the author comes in contact as a pathologist. Viani’s art is en- 
riched by the light and warmth of the sympathy with which he views the fate of his 
characters. 


Villaroel, G., La donna e il vortice. Milano (Ceschina). 10 lire. 


Villaroel, one of the leading contemporary Italian poets, has turned to fiction of late. This 
book is a sad commentary on modern life, which, through the charms and wiles of a 
woman, spells tragedy for Max, the protagonist, in whom the author mirrors his own de- 
spondent and tragic sense of life. 
POETRY 
Capasso, A., I] paese senza tempo. Milano (La Prora). 12 lire. 
Like most Italian poets Capasso has passed through a stage of search and uncertitude till 
like a prodigal son he has returned to the fold of true poetry. A poet, a critic, and 4 
translator of note, he thus characterizes his return in the very beginning of this book 
“Tutto é pari quello che é fatto bene.”’ In these poems he amply justifies this statement, 
which bespeaks humility but also a sure grasp on the essentials of art. 
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Dazzi, N., J caduti. Milano (La Prora). 5 lire. 


In this volume of Dazzi’s poetry one finds echoes of the last war, the experience of which 


has left deep scars on his soul. The sweetness of life, as against the cruelty of death and 
the carnage of war, is diffused in most of the poems in which the poet, in a reflective 
mood, has recast his experiences. 
Fiumi, L., Poesie scelte. Milano (La Prora). 12 lire. 
se 
. Contains the best of the various volumes of poetry that Fiumi has published since 1914, 


when Polline came out with a new manifesto to the younger generation, proclaiming | 
independence in art but recoiling from the intemperance of futurism. Through Tutto 


ic 
Cuore and Sopravvivenze, Fiumi has carved forhimself his own niche in the annals of con- 
temporary poetry by his art, which possesses a temper and a resonance of its own. 
Negri, A., Vespertina. Milano (Mondadori). 12 lire. 
te New edition of a book in which the great poetess lays open before us her sensitive and 
et tragic soul. Its republication has been accompanied by the award to Ada Negri of the 
Italian Academy Prize of 50,000 lire. 
Petroni, G., Versi e memoria. Modena (Guanda). 5 lire. | 
; ‘ | 
er These poems reveal a great power of observation and such unusual spontaneity that one 
ty is led to the conclusion that without exaggeration Petroni’s poetry can truly be called new. 
There is a true poetic affatus in the receptive and attentive attitude that this adolescent | 
assumes towards life, and which allows him to give notations on life that are not echoes of | 
distant forms. | 
‘. Ungaretti, G., Sentimento del tempo. Firenze (Vallecchi). 8 lire. 
re A more human Ungaretti, who has cast aside his extreme love for form, appears in this 
volume. The genuine gifts of Ungaretti’s mind, previously were like separate pearls, are 
here joined into an exquisite necklace, affording the reader the vision of a whole created | 
by the eternal struggle between body and spirit that the poet, once again, reveals to us. 
:m 
to THEATRE 
Benelli, S., J] ragno. Milano (Mondadori). 8 lire. 
After plucking many fragrant flowers from the garden of the Italian Renaissance Benelli 
in- resumes a study that he had previously begun with 7ignola. In the present play he coldly 
n- analyses another example of modern corruption. 
his Bontempelli, M., Bassano Padre Geloso. Milano (Mondadori). § lire. 
In presenting a drama of the jealousy and selfishness of a father Bontempelli continues his 
technique dominated by fantasy but always converging towards a realistic and human 
his center. This explains the following that Bontempelli has acquired in contemporary letters. 
fa — . ‘ . , ‘i i 
Lopez, S., Tre tempi, tre maniere. Milano (Treves). 10 lire. 
de- 
We find in this play the same naturalistic treatment of the theme of instinct that we have 
known in the numerous works of this now old author. This time he analyses unfaithful- 
ness in three women of three distinct generations. 
- Pirandello, L., Non si sa come. Milano (Mondadori). 10 lire. 
tu ' ° 
la A powerful drama centering about the uncontrollable character of human actions. At 
( M4 . . . . r . 
Od times we fall into lapses of consciousness which carry us outside of ourselves. When this 
( ‘ 
at happens we may sin against the laws of man but we resume contact with the world of 
| primeval life. The play is both mystic and overwhelmingly realistic. 































e Editorial Announcement e 





OUR NEW FILM DEPARTMENT 


The Modern Language Journal takes pleasure in announcing a new de- 
partment devoted to the use of motion-pictures in modern foreign language 
work, and the appointment of Mr. Edward G. Bernard as Assistant Manag- 
ing Editor in charge of this department. 

Mr. Bernard is a teacher in the High School of Commerce, New York 
City. He received his A.B. at Harvard University and his M.A. at Colum- 
bia University, and for some years has been active in the field of visual in- 
struction, especially as regards the use of motion-pictures. He has fre- 
quently acted as consultant to the American Council on Education in mat- 
ters concerning the use of films in modern foreign language instruction. 
Since 1932 he has been director of the International Cinema League. 

Readers who are interested in the use of films in modern foreign language 
teaching, or as supplementary aids, are invited to communicate with Mr. 
Bernard at 11 West 42d Street, New York City. Mr. Bernard will also wel- 
come suggestions as to ways in which the new department may be useful to 
readers of the Journal. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Managing Editor 








a Correspondence ° 








To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

Either Miss Byrns and I did not make ourselves clear or else Professor 
Tharp’ has quite misinterpreted our study of entrance requirements and 
college success.” We should, I hope, not be held accountable for a popular- 
ized version of our investigation. We should also, I hope, not be inter- 
preted as “flogging the dead horse” of formal discipline nor, and that is 
more important, as questioning the value of foreign language study. The 
essential point of our study was that when native intelligence, in so far as 
we can approximate it by scholastic aptitude tests, is allowed for, there is 
little or no correlation between the high-school pattern of credits the college 
entrant presents and his subsequent success in college. Able students study 
foreign languages and I hope and am sure that they will continue to do s0, 
both in high school and in college. I believe, quite as whole-heartedly as 
Professor Tharp, in the proposition “foreign language study should con- 


1 Tharp, J. B., “Practical Language Objectives,’ Modern Language Journal, February, 
1936. 

2 Byrns, Ruth and Henmon, V. A. C., “Entrance Requirements and College Success,” 
School and Society, June, 1935. 
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tribute to a liberation of intelligence and to a promotion of the efficiency 
of thought by an increase in the store of meanings and an enrichment of 
concepts as conveyed by language.’ My point is simply that if an able 
student has, unfortunately for him, not included foreign language study 
in his curriculum, he should not, as he is now by so many universities, be 
denied admission to college, and that if he should not include foreign lan- 
guage in his college course, as a small minority in some universities now do, 
he should not be denied graduation from college. Neither the question of the 
disciplinary value of foreign language study, in which incidentally, perhaps 
because of personal experience, I still believe, nor the value of foreign lan- 
guage study was at issue in our investigation. I happen to believe in both. 
V. A. C. HENMON 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 





« Meetings of Associations e 








CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South will meet 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, on May 1 and 2. The meetings will open with a dinner 
Friday evening, May 1, at which the speaker will be Professor Edward W. Knight, of the 
University of North Carolina. 

On Saturday morning, May 2, at 9:15, the general session will open with an address by 
Professor Rudolph Lindquist of Ohio State University. This will be followed by an address on 
“Culture and Modern Languages’’ by Professor André Morize of Harvard University. A report 
of the Panel Discussion at St. Louis, February 24, will be given by Professor Harry Wann of 
Indiana State Teachers College. There will be a luncheon at 12:15 at which President Derry, 
of Marygrove College, will speak. In the afternoon there will be French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man section meetings. If a sufficient number signify their interest in a visit to Henry Ford’s 
Greenfield Village, arrangements will be made for a Friday afternoon tour. 

Litty LrnpqQulstT, 
Secretary 








° Notes and News ¢ 





DOCTOR’S DEGREES IN MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
1934-35 (ADDENDA)* 
UNIversity or Curcaco—Justice Neale Carman, A.B., University of Kansas, 1918; A.M., 
tbid., 1921; Licencié, Université de Clermont-Ferrand, 1925 (Romance Languages); ‘The 
Relationship of the ‘Perlesvaus’ and the ‘Queste del Saint Graal.’ ’’ University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. Carl Otto Colditz, A.B., University of Utah, 1931 (Germanic Languages) : 
“Wolfgang Menzel als Literaturkritiker.”’ Wayne University, Detroit. Luise Haessler, A.B., 


* See pp. 37-41, Modern Language Journal, October, 1935, vol. xx, no. 1. 
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University of Chicago. 1906 (Germanic Languages): “Old High German ‘biteilen’ and ‘biske- 
rien.’ ’’ Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA—Wilburn Philip Smith, A.B., University of Georgia, 
1920; M.A., Emory University, 1923; (Romance Languages): ‘“‘Jesis Castellanos, His Life 
and His Works.”’ Assistant Professor of Spanish, Louisiana State University. Lewis Bellinger 
Stabler, A.B., Wofford College, 1917; M. A., University of North Carolina, 1926; (Romance 
Languages): “Initiatory Study of Middle French Syntax, with Check-list.’’ Cecil Grady Taylor, 
A.B., University of North Carolina, 1929; M.A., University of North Carolina, 1930; (Romance 
Languages): “French Tragedy and Tragic Theory, 1690-1915.’’ Holder of American Field 














































Service Fellowship, Paris, France. 

UNIVERSITY OF Wisconstin—Graydon S. Deland, A.B., Colgate University, 1921, A.M., 
University of Wisconsin, 1926 (Spanish and French): ‘‘An Etymological Vocabulary to the 
Books of Exodus and Leviticus of the General Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio.’”’ Assistant Professor 
of Romance Languages, Colgate University. Ruth E. Garwood, A.B., University of Wisconsin, 
1919, A.M., ibid., 1920 (Spanish and Education): ‘‘The Ethical Aspect of Human Behavior 
as Interpreted by Galdés: A Study in Spanish Social Values.” Assistant in Spanish, University 
of Wisconsin. Henry B. Holmes, A.B., Indiana University, 1916, A.M., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1920 (Spanish and French): ‘‘An Etymological Vocabulary of Calila y Dimna.”’ Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages, University of Kentucky. Lawrence Bayard Kiddle, A.B., 
Oberlin College, 1929, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1930 (Spanish and French): “La 
Estoria de Tebas: The Version of the Siege and Destruction of Thebes Contained in the General 
Estoria of Alfonso X.’’ Instructor in Spanish, University of New Mexico. Eduardo Neale- 
Silva, B.H., University of Santiago, Chile, 1925, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1928 (Spanish 
and Education): ‘The New World in the Spanish ‘Comedia’: A Preliminary Study.”’ Instruc- 
tor in Spanish, University of Wisconsin. Mary Isabel Winslow, A,B., University of Wisconsin, 
1922, A.M., ibid., 1923 (Spanish and French): “England and Englishmen in Spanish Poetry 
from 1588 to 1630.”’ Assistant in Spanish, University of Wisconsin. Theodore Dunham, B.A., 
Ohio Wesleyan, 1929; M.A., 1930: University of Wisconsin (German): The Psychological 
Motivation in Grillparzer’s Tragedies.’’ Assistant Professor of German, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Charlotte A. Henderson, B.A., Smith College, 1910; M.A., Northwestern University, 
1927 (German): ‘‘The Humorous Novel in Post-War German Literature. Bertha Mueller, B. A., 
Northwestern University, 1926; M.A., University of Wisconsin, 1929 (German): ‘American 
Criticism of Recent German Literature.’’ Instructor, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Edward Taube, B.A., University of Alberta, 1928; M.A., University of Wisconsin, 1929 (Ger- 
man): “Sorrow in the Life and Works of Grillparzer.’’ University of Saskatchewan, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. Jennie A. Whitten, B.A., University of Illinois, 1917; M.A., ibid., 1918 (German): 
“The Christlike Figure in the Modern German Novel.’’ Department of Foreign Languages, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. Lois Margretta Boe, B.A., Augustana Col- 
lege, 1930; M.A., University of Wisconsin, 1931; (French): ‘The Conception of Tragedy in the 
Naturalistic Drama.”’ Instructor in French, Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Harold L. Clapp, B.A., Colgate University, 1930; M.A., zbid., 1933 (French): ‘“‘Georges 
M. Courteline,’’ Head, Department of Romance Languages, Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio. 

CorNELL UNIVEeRSITY—(Strike out the following names) Elmore, Eleanor; Ruland, H. L.; 
Watkins, Julia C. 

MODERN LANGUAGE SERVICE BUREAU 

In the spring of 1935 the Modern Language Association of Northern California sent a 
questionnaire to over 600 language teachers in Northern California concerning the desirability 
of a Service Bureau for teachers. According to the favorable response received from the ques- 
tionnaire, a committee was appointed by Mrs. Bickford, the president, to establish such a 
Bureau. After considerable hard and diligent labor, with the active co-operation of the indi- 
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vidual language associations, the committee is glad to announce that the Service Bureau is 
now functioning and ready to serve all teachers of foreign languages who wish to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. 

Among the uses of the Bureau are: to furnish addresses for obtaining all sorts of realia; 
to provide mimeographed bibliographies of plays for presentation, popular books on foreign 
countries, and the words of foreign songs; to assist in answering questions on any phase of 
teaching languages; to lend sets of pictures of foreign lands for class use, etc. The ideal is to 
enlarge constantly the scope of the services rendered with the assistance of the interested 
teachers. Each request for information or material must be accompanied by return postage. 
The headquarters of the Bureau are at present in Room 104, Mission High School, San Fran- 
cisco. Teachers are invited to come Saturday mornings and look over the complete collection 
of texts, teaching aids, realia, etc. which is on display; or, if they cannot come in person, to 








write to headquarters. 


DESIRABLE AND POSSIBLE ATTAINMENTS IN MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


(From a report submitted to the Committee on Articulation and Integration of the New 


York City High School Principals’ Association on May 25, 1932, by a committee of first 
: : I \ , i 


assistants in modern foreign languages, consisting of William M. Barlow, Victor Chankin, 


Theodore Huebener, Simeon H. Klafter, Samuel Rakowitz, Edith F. Staver, and Hymen 


Alpern, chairman.) 
KNOWLEDGE 
Al the end of two years: 

I. Grammar: Functional knowledge of 
the essentials or fundamentals of gram- 
mar listed in the N. Y. City Syllabus 
(1931). These items should be mastered 
thoroughly, in a practical way, i.e., with 
far greater emphasis on habituation than 
on ratiocination or analysis. In other 
words, the pupil should be able to ma- 
nipulate with ease and readiness certain 
phases of the foreign tongue involving 
only a limited vocabulary and the most 
essential rules. The why and wherefore 
should be supported by sufficient prac- 
tice. The aim should be to establish hab- 
its of speech by means of type units; 
quick reactions within a small field. 

II. Vocabulary: The numerals, days, 
months, verbs and other parts of speech 
studied under functional grammar 
should yield an active vocabulary of 
about 350 words. This should be the nu- 
cleus of a vocabulary that should grow 
to about 850 words which the pupil can 
employ in conversation on familiar top- 
ics and chosen passages in the reading 
text. In addition, the pupil should pos- 
sess a recognitional knowledge of suffi- 
cient vocabulary to read a simple text 





SKILLS 


I. Ability to pronounce 
the sounds of the lan- 
guage. 

II. Ability to read with 
ease and fluency familiar 
material. 

III. Skill in the use of 
the elements of func- 
tional grammar called for 
in the Syllabus. 

IV. Ability to under- 
stand the language when 
spoken not too rapidly. 

V. Ability to write fa- 
miliar matter at dicta- 
tion. 

VI. Ability to repro- 
duce familiar matter oral- 
ly. 

VII. Ability to read at 
sight with ready compre- 
hension material of first- 
year difliculty. 


ATTITUDES 


I. The awakening of 
interest in the man- 
ners, customs, life and 
history of the people 
whose language is be- 
ing studied. 

II. The awakening of 
a linguistic sense and 
the realization that the 
foreign language is not 
a translation of Eng- 
lish, but a language 
based on patterns of 
thinking that only par- 
tially coincide with our 
own. 

III. The beginning 
of an understanding of 
the relationship — be- 
tween the English and 
the foreign vocabu- 
laries. 

IV. A sufficient in- 
terest in the subject so 
that the pupil will vol- 
untarily wish to con- 
tinue studying the lan- 
guage and the people. 


} 
| 
' 
| 
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with not too frequent recourse to the 
dictionary. This vocabulary, both active 
and passive, should be culled from such 
lists as the frequency counts of the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study. 

Ill. Jdioms: 
knowledge of about 90 of the most com- 
Modern 


Functional or active 


mon idioms chosen from the 
Foreign Language Study lists. 

IV. An acquaintance with the out 
standing facts of the history, geography, 
and customs of the country whose lan- 
guage is being studied. For detailed re- 
quirements see the Informational Syl- 
labus. 

KNOWLEDGE 
At the end of three years: 

I. Grammar: Functional knowledge of 
all the essentials of grammatical and 
syntactical data and locutions of high 
frequency, listed in the N. Y. City Syl- 
labus (1931). 

II. Vocabulary: An active vocabulary 
of about 1500 words, and a passive rec- 
ognitional vocabulary of twice that num- 
ber of words of high frequency as found 
in the Modern Foreign Language Study 
lists. 

III. Jdioms: About 150 idioms chosen 
from the first 400 in the idiom lists of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study. 

IV. Knowledge of the facts about the 
foreign country and people previously 
studied, organized, elaborated, summa- 
rized, and grouped under such headings 
as political geography, physical geog- 
raphy, commercial geography, historical 
movements, historical personages, hu- 
man types, distinctive dress, architec- 
ture, art, foods, amusements, holidays, 
social customs. For detailed require- 
ments see the Informational Syllabus. 
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SKILLS 


I. Skill in using readily 
the listed for 
functional knowledge. 
This skill should be suffi- 
ciently developed to en- 
able the student to con- 
tinue the study of the 
language by himself, to 


elements 


grasp instantly the mean- 
ing of a simple sentence, 
to write a paragraph on 
any of a limited number 
of topics, to translate into 
the foreign language a 
connected 
sage based on a model in 


English pas- 
the foreign tongue. 

II. Fluency in pronun- 
ciation. Ability to read 
aloud from texts studied. 

III. Ability to write at 
dictation easy but un- 
familiar material. 

IV. Ability to speak as 
well as understand the 
foreign language in a 
simple way. 

V. Ability to read si- 
lently and with compre- 
hension material of sec- 
ond year difficulty, and 
ability to read and trans- 
late third year prose with 
the aid of a dictionary. 


ATTITUDES 


I. The first stages of 
an appreciation of style 
and diction. 

II. A scholarly atti 
tude towards the 
meaning of words and 
their origin. 

III. A better under 
standing of English 
and a greater skill in 
its use; a transfer to be 
effected 
tematic study of cog 


through sys 
nates, derivatives, 
word-building. 

IV. A sympathetic 
understanding of for- 
eign nations. 

V.Same as IV above 








NOTES AND NEWS 


KNOWLEDGE 
At the end of four years: 

1. Grammar: A recognitional and func- 
tional knowledge of the elements of the 
grammar of the foreign tongue, and an 
introduction to the finer points of gram- 
mar and syntax. 

Il. Vocabulary: Ability to recognize 
all the words in the frequency word list 
and an active knowledge of a large per- 
centage of these words. 

III. Idioms: Frequency lists as in the 
case of vocabulary. 

IV. History: 


important historical names and events in 


An acquaintance with 


the history of the people, including con- 
temporary history and social problems. 
\. Literature: Acquaintance with the 


SKILLS 


I. Fluency and accur- 
acy in pronunciation, and 
ability to read aloud a 
passage in the foreign 
tongue. 

II. Reasonable fluency 
in speech. 

IIT. Reasonable ability 
to think in the foreign 
tongue. 

IV. Ability to write 
original free compositions 
not based on model. 

V. Ability to read and 
comprehend at _ sight 
prose of third-year diffi- 
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ATTITUDES 


By the end of four 
years the student 
should have established 
certain habits, skills, 
and attitudes which will 
tend to be strengthened 
as time goes on, even if 
he does not continue in 
college. The pragmatic 
test would be: does the 
student make an effort 
to go to plays and ex- 
hibitions and to read 
newspapers, periodicals 
and books in the for- 
eign tongue? Has he 





been initiated into a 
new culture? Has he 
the power and desire 
to continue in his self- 
education? 


names of authors of the Classical, Ro- culty. 
mantic, and Modern Periods, together 

with the names of one or two works of 

of these An intimate 
knowledge of four to six masterpieces be- 

longing to these periods. 


THE JUNIOR YEAR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


Through membership in foreign-study groups which have been established by different 
American colleges it is now possible for American college students to spend the Junior Year 
in France and pursue courses for which most colleges will grant full credit toward the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. The program of work is not an easy one and only those should undertake 
it whose record at college has been uniformly high. A minimum of four years of French, two of 
which must have been taken in college, is also necessary. The courses available for American 
college juniors are limited to the general fields of literature, economics, philosophy, history, 
and the French language. The cost of the year, July to July, is about $1,600, which includes 
ocean travel and all other necessary expenses except clothing and incidentals. 

Advantages that may be secured from a year’s study in France: (1) Ability to read, write, 
speak and understand French with ease; (2) Preparation to teach French, or to fill government 
or business positions in French-speaking countries; (3) Broadening of one’s point of view grow- 
ing out of a year’s study of a civilization other than one’s own; (4) Opportunity to become 
familiar with French art, architecture, opera, and drama; (5) All these things without loss of 
time in the college course and at an expense not much greater than that for the average calen- 
dar year at home. 

A limited number of competitive scholarships of $3000 each have been established to assist 
highly recommended students who cannot afford the full cost of the year abroad. The scholar- 
ships will be awarded only to those who are to be members of organized and supervised groups 
approved by the committee. Applications for these scholarships must be filled out and filed 
with the student’s credentials at the office of the Institute of International Education not later 
than April 10. For information as to the attitude of your college in regard to the above plan 
consult the head of your French Department. For particulars about the award of scholarships 
and application blanks, address: Committee on Undergraduate Study Abroad, Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


each authors. 




















+ “What Others Say—” 





THE LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


(From the annual report of President James B. Conant 
of Harvard University.) 


Another change involves the requirements in regard to a knowledge of foreign languages. 
For many years every man graduating from Harvard College has been expected to have a 
reading knowledge of one modern language and an elementary knowledge of another (except 
that a reading knowledge of Latin or Greek could be substituted for the elementary knowledge). 
After a lengthy discussion the Faculty Council voted to modify these requirements so that 
only the reading knowledge of one modern language was retained. At the same time it was 
voted that this requirement should in the future be more rigorously tested. It was felt by those 
who advocated this change that a student graduating from Harvard College should have a 
real command of one modern language, but that there should be no compulsion to study a 
second. In the past many students were forced to devote a considerable portion of their fresh 
man year to studying French or German for the first time. For those who did not pursue the 
study further there was very little of permanent value in the elementary knowledge thus 
obtained. Of course, those who intend to go on with a scholarly career will be advised to acquire 
a reading knowledge of both French and German before they graduate from college. The re 
quirement of a reading knowledge of both languages for the higher degrees in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences is still maintained. Moreover, some students will soon discover 
that they cannot do advanced work in certain fields of concentration unless they know both 
French and German. This fact will operate to make each student who has a command of only 
one foreign language consider carefully whether he should not devote some time to the study 
of a second language. Such methods of influencing the choice of subjects are clearly to be pri 
ferred wherever possible to the promulgation of rules and regulations. 

The changes relating to both the language requirements and distribution are in the direc- 
tion of giving greater elasticity to the student’s program. It will probably be possible for many 
more freshmen to elect advanced courses in their first year than has hitherto been the case 
There will be less feeling that a large portion of the freshman year is of a routine nature and 
that a new student’s first task is to fulfill certain hard and fast prescriptions. There will be 
more opportunity for the freshman to elect a program which in its entirety is a real introduc- 
tion to university work. 

It is of the utmost importance that the colleges do all they can to make the transition from 
school to college as smooth as possible. The teachers in both types of institution are trying 
today to regard a student’s education as a whole and not as composed of two distinct parts 
separated by that tremendous chasm, the college entrance examinations. If we take this point 
of view it is perfectly clear that each student’s college curriculum may be more or less advanced 
depending on his ability and the nature of his work in school. For example, one who has had a 
good course in both physics and chemistry in school is clearly on a different footing in regard 
to further work in science from one who has not studied either subject before entering college 
Similarly our entering student’s knowledge of modern foreign languages will vary, since it 
depends on each man’s linguistic aptitude and his opportunities for studying languages, both 
at home and in school. It is not our policy to line up all the entrants to college at one barrier 
and to judge them all by the way they take a few hurdles; such a procedure would be unfortu- 
nate in its effect on both the teachers and the better students in the secondary schools. Not 
to give due warning, however, to the prospective college student as to the consequences of his | 
failure to prepare adequately for what is ahead would be equally disastrous. And this warning 
must be received and repeated sympathetically by the teachers in the schools. 
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“WHAT OTHERS SAY—” 


LANGUAGES AND THE FOUNDING FATHERS* 
By WALTER A. JESSUP 
President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


Itisa farcry from the first American college, with its immature students, its small faculty, 
its simple, rigid curriculum, to the wealth of educational opportunity that is now provided 
for students who are much more mature. Even as late as during the second quarter of the last 
century, forty per cent of Harvard freshmen were fifteen years of age or less, thirteen per cent 
were fourteen years old or younger. The early curriculum, from the modern point of view, left 
much to be desired. Its core was language and language and more language. Not only were 
undergraduates limited to this type of instruction, but they were orally and publicly examined. 
The questioning and the disputation of commencement days were high lights in the whole 
affair. These were comprehensive examinations with a vengeance. Until recently we have al- 
most abandoned these except at the end of the training for the doctorate in philosophy. In 
those days ability to satisfy stringent examiners as to intellectual mastery of much learning, 
attendance of four years, and a blameless life were the essential hurdles that confronted the 
candidate for the first degree. Today we hear much of the importance of so changing our un- 
dergraduate course that the student may have, on the one hand, more familiarity with the con- 
flicting issues in our social and economic life and, on the other, a better knowledge of science 
to enable him to live in a scientific world. This all seems very simple and convincing. Never- 
theless, our own founders, the signers of the Declaration of Independence and the designers of 
the Constitution, were for the most part college graduates who during their immature years 
in college were fed a steady and exclusive diet of languages which for practical purposes were 
almost as dead then as now. Yet these graduates, according to a carefully documented study 
by Father Walsh, led a political revolution that rocked the world. They studied Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, literature, history and philosophy, rather than material recommended by a Social 
Science Commission. They defended their right to graduate by disputation in Latin rather 
than by participating in open forums on social problems, as advocated so convincingly by our 
contemporaries. They resulted and risked their necks thereby. They set up a constitutional 
government that has outlasted any of its time. Not only were they able to reach an agreement 
as to the statement of a constitution, but they included provision for the orderly change of this 
document so that it has remained in force by amendments and interpretation for one hundred 
and fifty years. The early college supplemented this simple curriculum with the closest over- 
sight of the morals and manners of the student. The early rules emphasized the fact that the 
institution felt a keen responsibility for each student as a person in the sight of God. 


FUNNY—BUT NOT FOR THE MASTER 
The English girl picks up languages quicker than the English boy—but both have the 
greatest contempt for foreign languages, said the Earl of Athlone, Chancellor of London 
University, in London yesterday. 
“If you have a foreign master he is laughed at; if you have an English master who pre- 
tends that he can teach foreign languages, he is also laughed at; so what are we going to do 
about it?”—London Sketch. 


* An extract from a paper entitled “The Integrity of the American College from the 
Standpoint of Administration,” in School and Society, February 8, 1936. 





























Reviews 


MARINONI, A., Vita Italiana. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. 
Cloth. Illustrated. iii, 187, xxix pp. Price, $1.12. 


This beginners’ reader, according to its author, is intended to enable the beginner to read 
with ease and to acquaint him with some interesting aspects of Italian life. The material is 
divided into thirty-four chapters describing the geography of the peninsula, its regions and 
dialects, its agriculture, farm-life, fairs, festivals, songs, sports, reading-habits, and so forth, 
Each chapter is preceded by a list of words and expressions which the student needs at once, 
and which present major difficulties. In the back of the book a page, made up of short exer- 
cises for conversation and for review of grammar and idioms, is devoted to each chapter. Ten 
cross-word puzzles precede the general vocabulary. The fourteen pages of illustrations have 
been poorly reproduced. Phonetic symbols, which sometimes appear in the vocabulary ac- 
companying each chapter, are used systematically in the general vocabulary. 

A careful reading of Professor Marinoni’s sketches of Italian life gives the impression of 
a series of articles intended for a magazine, which focus the attention of the reader on what is 
taking place today. The consequence is that, in our fast-changing world, what we have written 
today is passé, out-of-date, two or three years hence. That is why in a textbook an author 
should endeavor to be as detached from the present and as objective as possible, avoiding such 
fleeting expressions as ‘‘today,”’ “‘now” and the like. 

The author is extremely enthusiastic about the present head of the Italian government 
His enthusiasm is so overflowing that in thirty-eight lines dedicated to agriculture (pages 17 
and 19) we find such sentences as (italics mine): ‘‘L’immenso svilluppo dell’agricoltura in 
Italia é dovuto quasi interamente agli sforzi dell’attuale governo . . . Ognuno sa che il Capo del 
governo italiano esalta dappertutto colla parola e coll’esempio il lavoro dei campi. . . . Vom 
d’azione per eccellenza, il Capo del governo non perde tempo . . . Il Capo del governo ha detto 
‘entro alcuni decenni, tutti i rurali italiani devono avere una casa vasta e sana.’”’ 

This unbounded enthusiasm for the present régime makes him lose sight of historical facts 
and leads him into making serious misstatements: For instance, on page 21, il Capo del governo 
speaks again: ‘‘Fra pochi anni I’Italia dara pane a tutti i suoi figli,’’ and the author jumps to 
the conclusion that ‘“‘oggi la produzione media dei grano in Italia é sufficente per il consumo 
interno.”’ Official figures show that in 1923, before the Head of the Government spoke, Italy 
produced 6.12 million tons of wheat, and in 1934, 6.33 million tons. Every year Italy imports 
an average of 2 million tons of wheat. Therefore, it would be more accurate to say: “‘la produ- 
zione del grano é aumentata.”’ 

On page 37, the students are informed that (italics mine): “‘molti anni fa, migliaia di 
contadini italiani erano costretti a emigrare. .. . Oggi la situazione é ben diversa, e i contadini 
non sono pin costretti ad affrontare i rischi dell’ignoto.’’ Why are the Italian farmers no longer 
compelled to emigrate? Would it not be more correct to state that now they can no longer emi- 
grate? 

On page 108, he states: “‘circa trent’anni fa... la meta della popolazione non sapeva 
leggere e scrivere ... Durante gli ultimi quindici anni perd il governo ha costruito migliaia 
di scuole . . . E cosi oggi gli analfabeti si trovano soltanto fra i vecchi.’’ The student is thus 
taught that if illiteracy exists in Italy today only among old people, it is due to the school 
buildings erected by the (Fascist) government within the last fifteen years. Government 
statistics inform us that the percentage of illiterates in Italy was forty-nine per cent in 1901, 
thirty-eight per cent in 1911, twenty-seven per cent in 1921 and twenty-five per cent in 1925 
This means that illiteracy had decreased by ten per cent during each decade preceding “g!! 
ultimi quindici anni’’ and by only two per cent from 1921 to 1928. We in no wise wish to inti- 
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mate that the Capo del governo has been idle, for no government, nor even thousands of 
schools, but only the Almighty can reduce this figure further, because it represents old people. 

Misstatements and inaccuracies of a similar nature occur here and there in the book. 

In the exercises, hybrid sentences such as: ‘‘Queste cose hanno radically cambiato la 
situation.” “‘These rappresentazioni sono common also negli United States.’’ “Ma non é the 
same thing.”’ “Gli spettatori today vedono il peaceful triumph dell’art.” ‘Tutti gli music lovers 
del mondo go a vedere l’opera all’Arena di Verona.”’ ‘‘L’ottimismo of the young é un po happy go 
lucky ma simpatico,”’ etc., are pedagogically wrong and are not agreeable to the ear. Why not 
give these sentences all in English? It will not kill the student if he is given to translate: 
“These things have radically changed the situation.” 

The author writes with ease, the style is simple and faultless, it never wears, the chapters 
describing the market-scene and the vendors are written with brio. One might question the 
advisability of dedicating three chapters to sport, one to the motor-roads, another to the 
building-trade, and none to the school-system, to student-life, to contemporary writers or to 
the fisherman’s life. But, de gustibus non disputandum est. 

MICHELE CANTARELLA 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


GRISMER, RAYMOND L., LEPINE, JOSEPH E., and OLMSTED, RICHARD, 
A Bibliography of Articles on Spanish Literature. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Burgess Publishing Company, 1933. Mimeographed. Paper.v, 294 
pp. Price, $2.95. 


GRISMER, RAYMOND L., A Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the Litera- 
tures of Spain and Spanish America. Minneapolis: Perine Book Com- 
pany, 1935. Mimeographed. Paper. xx, 423 pp. Price, $3.00. 


These two volumes of Hispanic bibliography are destined to be of great usefulness to 
students and teachers of Spanish and Spanish-American literature. Together they cover nearly 
all phases of the field, by centuries, genres, and countries, and they also include sections on 
dialects, on folk-lore, on Catalan literature, and on the inter-relationships of Spanish literature 
and the literatures of France, Italy, Portugal, Germany, England, the United States, the 
Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, Russia, and other countries. The mimeographing, 
in two wide columns to the page, is clear, well-spaced, and remarkably free from clerical 
errors. Indices of authors and works discussed and of authors of articles are included in the 
first volume; the second provides only an index of authors and works discussed. 

Naturally, even taken together, the bibliographies are neither 100 per cent complete nor 
100 per cent accurate (for that matter, neither is the card-catalogue of any great library). 
But all must admit that these works are useful, readily available, time-saving and labor-sav- 
ing. Criticism of the earlier volume for its limited range of sources is lessened for the later col- 
lection by making a comparison of the respective lists of abbreviations of journals consulted: 
half a page of references for the former, over fifteen pages for the latter. 

Weaknesses are obvious to the specialist. The important bibliographical work of C. K. 
Jones was overlooked in the first volume, although it has been included in the second. Some 
sectors of Spanish-American literature are inadequately treated (Costa Rica and Guatemala, 
for example) or omitted (El Salvador does not figure in either volume). Authors are not listed 
alphabetically within divisions, although the index helps to remove this difficulty. A few slips 
may be irritating to some, such as the reference to PMLA as “Publications of the Modern 
Language Society” (preface, second volume). But all these adverse points together, and others 
that might be added, can not affect the value of Professor Grismer’s fundamental service 
to those especially the younger scholars—who will actually use his bibliographies, and, I 
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believe, use them increasingly. For them, his pioneer efforts mean the saving of much time and 
energy, and they will doubtless be correspondingly grateful. 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


ZEYDEL, EDWIN H., German Tales for Beginners. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. vii, 113 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The problem which Professor Zeydel has attacked in “German Tales for Beginners” 
is a very difficult one. He has attempted to provide interesting connected reading which is at 
the same time so easy that it can be read in the first semester of German. There are three 
tales in this collection: Die Elfen, by Ludwig Tieck (23 pages); Die goldenen Trdume, by 
Isolde Kurz (23 pages); and selections, with drawings, from Max und Moritz, by Wilhelm 
Busch. Tieck’s story is of a little girl who discovers that the gypsy-like inhabitants of some 
huts near her village are really beautiful fairies. The description of her association with them, 
and later, of her daughter’s connection with this dream-world, forms the basic part of the 
story. Isolde Kurz tells of a youth who sold his golden dreams to a henchman of the devil for 
a money-bag that never becomes empty. They are both charming examples of their kind, 
allowing of an interpretation much deeper than the ordinary children’s stories. Tieck’s tale, 
however, is open to the criticism of being too childish. That is a question which the individual 
teacher must decide. There is no question, however, but that old and young will be glad to 
see Max und Moritz, those famous predecessors of our modern comic papers. It is only to be 
regretted that the piece had to be shortened and that the drawings are only copies. 

The editing has been carefully done, the text being so graded that it can be started in the 
first semester in either high school or college. The changes in the original text to permit this 
consist merely in a few changes in wording. The text contains 16,700 words, and the vocabulary 
somewhat more than 2000 vocables, thus comparing favorably with other standard beginners’ 
books. It introduces one hundred per cent the minimum standard vocabulary of 1000 words 
adopted by the American Association of Teachers of German. The exercise material is pur- 
posely left incomplete, only the most important grammar points being taken up. Each tale is 
introduced by a short biographical sketch of the author. 

Tuomas A. RILEY 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Canciones populares. Ithaca, New York: The Thrift Press, 1935. Paper. 

32 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

This leaflet is a collection of twenty-nine Spanish, Mexican, and South American songs 
It contains such common songs as La Golondrina, La Paloma, La Cucaracha, /Ay, ay, ay!, La 
Cachucha, La Perla, La Marcha Real, Allé en el Rancho Grande, several villancicos, some 
“rounds,” and a translation of Silent Night. The words are divided graphically to fit the music, 
thus making the songs easy for the novice. The low price of this collection, the fact that it 
offers a fair selection of ‘“‘singable’”’ Spanish songs, and its format recommend it to teachers of 
Spanish. 

One could wish that some description of the songs included in this collection had been 
given, that the words in one of the songs of the Spanish Southwest had been modernized, and 
that the collection had been more representative and extensive. However, the aim of the pub- 
lishers was to keep the price down, and so they were probably justified. 

Harry J. RUSSELL 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
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TURGEON, FREDERICK KING, AND GILLIGAN, ARTHUR CHEW (eds.), The 
Principal Comedies of Moliére. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1935. Cloth. 1085 pp. Price, $4.50. 


This important book will prove most welcome to teachers of seventeenth-century drama 
who want their students to study the authors through several texts rather than through sec- 
ond-hand criticism. The book has been edited specially for the American student. It is an un- 
usually handsome volume, with clearer print than is customary in such compact editions. The 
text is that of the edition “Les Grands Ecrivains de la France” and is practically free from 
typographical errors. The volume contains the fourteen principal comedies of Moliére in 
chronological order: J es Précieuses Ridicules; Ecole des Femmes; La Critique de V’Ecole des 
Femmes; l’ Impromptu de Versailles; Le Tartuffe; Don Juan ou le Festin de Pierre; Le Misan- 
thrope; Le Médecin Malgré Lui; Georges Dandin; l’Avare; Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme; Les 
Fourberies de Scapin; Les Femmes Savantes; Le Malade Imaginaire. In order to keep the chro- 
nology of Moliére’s plays complete, those not given in the text are summarized in the proper 
place, thus giving the student an idea of the full body of Moliére’s work. As the editors point 
out, this is the largest edition ever published in one volume for the American student. 

The book contains a competent biography of Moliére and each play is preceded by a 
careful introduction. The editors give, for each play, the known historical facts about its pro- 
duction, the manner in which it was received, the controversies which it aroused, etc. Moliére’s 
several prefaces, dedications or placets are also added. Well-chosen questions, original, thought- 
provoking, many of which could be used for written themes or class-discussions, follow each 
play. Abundant footnotes supply the necessary historical and linguistic material. The editors 
have also added the traditional stage directions, omitted in so many editions. As these jeux de 
scéne form an important part of the comic procédés of Moliére, these additions are of great 
value. The vocabulary is selective. The editors have wisely omitted common words presumably 
known to the student who is ready to study the classics. On the other hand, all unusual mean- 
ings are given in the vocabulary. Difficult locutions not frequent enough to warrant their in- 
clusion in the vocabulary are explained in footnotes. The bibliography, especially adapted to 
the student’s use, is excellent. 

It seems to the reviewer that for the intelligence with which the book was planned, care in 
editing, handsome physical make-up, and general excellence this volume sets a new standard 


for textbooks. I c.3 
sOUISE . SEIBERT 


Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HIEBLE, JAcos, Essentials of German Grammar and Vocabulary. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: The Thrift Press, 1935. Paper. 16 pp. with one loose-leaf enclo- 
sure. Price, 10 cents. 


This pamphlet contains all that a student needs of grammar for purposes of ordinary read- 
ing, all the forms and rules, with ample illustrative sentences and phrases and composition 
exercises for the student. In addition it gives a list of 140 frequent adjectives and all the neces- 
sary numerals, 137 commonest adverbs and conjunctions, 350 most frequent nouns, and 236 
most frequent weak and strong and irregular weak verbs; also, three pages of idiomatic uses 
of prepositions and prepositional adverbs and common idioms. 

I have used this pamphlet as a sole grammatical help in a summer-school translation 
course with complete satisfaction. It will be found sufficient for most courses where the aim is 


reading merely. 
C. H. HANDSCHIN 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
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GALLAND, JosepH S. (ed.), Ten Favorite French Stories. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1935. Cloth. Price, $1.10. Text, pp. 3-146; notes, 
147-178; irregular verb table, 179-190; vocabulary, 191-278. 


Dr. Galland says in his preface that the purpose of this collection is to bring together the 
best known short stories of Maupassant, Daudet, Zola, and Mérimée, all of which have “a 
definite literary value” and which “‘possess the necessary plot-interest to arouse and hold the 
attention of students,” as “tried and tested by several generations of French classes.” 

This is quite true. Any one asked to list ten favorite French stories written by the authors 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century would no doubt choose at least fifty per cent of 
those included in this volume; and no one would dispute the choice of authors even if he 
should vary in his selections from their works. 

The editor also says “‘a definite effort was made to arrange the stories in the order of their 
vocabulary-difficulty.” This, too, is true. Maupassant’s clear style with its economic use of 
words is certainly easier for the student than Mérimée’s more involved and picturesque prose 

The stories seem very carefully edited, remarkably free from errors. The vocabulary is as 
complete as the editor claims it to be; it contains all necessary translations of words that may 
be unknown, though articles, pronouns, and a number of words having the same spelling and 
meaning in both French and English, are omitted. The notes are adequate though brief and are 
mostly concerned with grammatical difficulties. There are a few necessary historical and lit- 
erary explanations, but the whole plan of the book shows that the emphasis is on a reader to 
be used for comprehension of language and not as one that may be used to supplement gram- 
mar-drill or drill on the use of the spoken word. The only aid of this sort given, beyond the 
explanation of linguistic difficulties, is a table of irregular verbs. Because of this, the collection 
is best suited for a good third-year high-school French class or for college classes in which ex- 

- tensive reading is required and where the instructor will follow his own type of questioning for 
comprehension. 
A. MARGUERITE ZOUCK 
Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


CARNEIRO LEAO, A., L’enseignement des langues vivantes (une expérience 
brésilienne). Rio de Janeiro: Typ. do Jornal do Commercio, 1934. Paper. 
119 pp. 


The results obtained during the first two years’ experience with the direct method at the 
Colegio Pedro II at Rio de Janeiro are described in this small volume by the head of the French 
department of the school. Prior to this reform in 1931 the grammar-translation method was 
used exclusively in the public secondary schools of Brazil. The importance of the change lies 
in the fact that the Colegio Pedro II is a model Federal institution and its courses and methods 
serve as models for private and public schools all over the country. 

The new instructions provide for classes conducted in the foreign tongue (Portuguese 
being permitted only for the explanation of grammatical rules and when otherwise strictly 
necessary), for the use of books, objects, and pictures in teaching vocabulary, for classes re- 
stricted to 15 pupils, and for the classification of pupils according to ability. 

In spite of the many difficulties encountered, such as the instructors’ lack of experience in 
teaching by the direct method, the problem of finding suitable textbooks, and the difficulty 
of keeping down the classes to the number of pupils prescribe (in practice the classes average 
20 pupils each), Professor Ledo considers that the innovation has been entirely successful. 

At the end of the second year an experiment was undertaken to ascertain the relative 
superiority of the new method. Third-year students, (who had been taught by the old method), 
were given the same examinations as the first-year and second-year students taught by the 
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new method. In the first test the first-year students made an average of 53 and the third-year 
students an average of 46.66; in the second test the second-year students made 60 and the 
third-year students 48.8. 

French visitors of such high authority as Robert Garric of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
Paris, George Ascoli of the Sorbonne, and Luc Durtain, the writer, have remarked upon the 
enthusiasm of the pupils and the remarkable results obtained. 

The syllabus for the entire course is outlined in Professor Ledo’s little book and would be 
of interest to teachers using the direct method. The first two years are taken up with the teach- 
ing of grammar and vocabulary. In the third and fourth years the study of grammar is com- 
bined with the study of literary texts. No translation is attempted until the third year. The 
syllabus is so constructed that the first two months of the school-year are devoted to a review 
of the previous year’s work and the last month to a review of the current year’s work. Exami- 
nation questions are given in French and are designed to give the students an opportunity to 
use their own ingenuity in composing sentences. There is no insistence on a knowledge of 
grammatical rules but rather on a knowledge of their application. At the end of the fourth 
year the students are examined by a jury on five books chosen from the classics. 

Unfortunately those carrying out this excellent programme are hampered by lack of time. 
Only two hours per week are allotted to the study of French during the third year and only 
one hour per week during the fourth year. Professor Ledo deplores this situation and hopes 
that the curriculum may be made more flexible and that students will be allowed to study the 
language of their choice for a longer time, instead of being required to study French, English, 
and Latin as at present. 

ZoE WYTHE 
School of Education, 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


BEMENT, NEwTON S., Cours de Révision. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1935. Cloth. xi, 402 pp. Price, $1.60. 


Dr. Bement’s Cours de Révision is one of a series of publications in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages by Harper and Brothers. Professor Fred G. Hoffher of Colombia University is editor 
of the series. In his Preface Dr. Bement states his purpose: ‘By reviewing the elements of 
grammar and by developing them thoroughly but within strictly practical limits fixed by ev- 
eryday usage of a high-frequency vocabulary, to provide a graduated course in basic French.” 

The book is divided into two equal parts: the Cours de Révision proper and a Grammaire 
Elémentaire. The Cours de Révision is composed of twenty-five lessons which are graduated and 
thoroughgoing. Each lesson contains: (1) A French text which is simpler and environmental as 
to content in the first thirteen lessons, and more literary in the last twelve: La Lecon, La 
Classe, Soirée en Famille, ... A VOral, Louis Pasteur, ... La Langue Francaise; (2) A gram- 
mar-review and exercises which leave nothing to be desired from the point of view of complete- 
ness, order, and method of treatment; numerous references are given to the second part of the 
book, the Grammaire Elémentaire; (3) A théme, in which each sentence is numbered; (4) A 
questionnaire, which is intended to prime the conversation in French; (5) A dictation, usually 
short; and (6) A summary, in which are reviewed the more difficult points of the lesson. 

The Cours de Révision is organized in such a way and the material is so graduated as re- 
gards grammar-review, syntactical difficulty, vocabulary and subject-matter, that either the 
irst ten, fifteen or twenty lessons, or the entire twenty-five, may be used as units for the sub- 
ject-matter of a course. 

The Grammaire Elémentaire, the second half of the book, takes up 160 pages and gives in 
an orderly, clear, concise manner a thorough treatment of the various parts of speech, begin- 
ning with the verbs, regular and irregular (62 pages), the pronouns (19 pages), the articles 
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(19 pages), etc. The systematic, simplified treatment of the uses of the tenses and the method- 
ical handling and listing of the irregular verbs are in themselves a valuable contribution. A 
complete list of tolerated usages concludes the Grammaire Elémentaire. 

Reviewing is made constant and automatic by the general plan of the book and becomes 
more complete in the advanced lessons by the use of grammatical summaries and grouped 
repetitions of examples previously studied. The detailed “Synoptic Index,” the references to 
the Grammaire in the exercises and in the French-English vocabulary, as well as the numerous 
footnotes, all contribute to simplify the practical use of this book and should make it a most 
helpful and serviceable review grammar. Though the title, Cours de Révision, is French, all 
the rules are explained in English. 

N. J. TREMBLAY 
University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 


HIEBLE, JAcoB, A Practical Vocabulary for French Conversation and Com- 
position. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Thrift Press, 1935. Paper. 16 pp. Price, 10 
cents. 

This pamphlet presents upwards of three thousand French words with their English 
equivalents under fifteen headings: City, Country, Home, Body—Doctor—Diseases, Wearing 
Apparel, Eating and Drinking, Family and Society, Traffic and Transportation, Economic 
Life, Government and Politics, School and Instruction, Arts and Sciences, Religion and 
Morals, Nature and Universe, and Sports and Play. The words are arranged in categories of 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and verbs; however, adverbs are included only under the topical 
headings of City, Country, Home, Wearing Apparel, and Traffic and Transportation. A list of 
abbreviations is included under Sports and Play. 

No exercises of any sort are provided for the teaching of the words given. Apparently the 
teacher will endeavor to get his students to use this vocabulary in oral or written work as the 
various topics listed are taken up in class. It is the opinion of the reviewer that most teachers 
will prefer to use this pamphlet as a supplement to a conventional text for conversation and 
composition work, rather than depend on it alone for such work or try to get students to con- 
verse or write upon the subjects suggested with only a list of words at hand and no models to 
guide them in the use of idiomatic French. The vocabulary is, however, alive and well-chosen, 
and the low cost of the pamphlet is an advantage. 

Wa. MARION MILLER 
Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio 


Jackson, EuGENE, and Scuwarmz, I. A., New Approach to French. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1935. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.44. Preface, pp. v-ix; introduction, xvii-xxvi; text, pp. 1-312; Chants 
de France, pp. 314-321; appendix, pp. 323-351; vocabularies, pp. 
354-381. 


This text, a combined reader and grammar, is written with a clear conception of the major 
difficulties confronting the teacher of French in the secondary school. The planning of the 
lessons recognizes the importance of the principle of direct association between the new lan- 
guage-symbol and the idea, and the necessity for many and varied repetitions in order to make 
the new linguistic forms habitual. 

Among the excellent features may be noted: the attention given to the teaching of pro- 
nunciation; the care with which the new vocabulary is presented in context; the provision for 
the gradual introduction of grammatical phenomena before the time for summing them up it 
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rule form; the creating of needs for syntactical knowledge in the natural growth of oral and 
written expression; the abundance of drill exercises of a type which will lead the pupil to write 
correct French; the postponement of exercises calling for translation from English to French 
until the pupil has presumably mastered the new material. The review lessons, introduced at 
frequent intervals, will also commend themselves to teachers. Finally, the integration of the 
reading passages with the vocabulary and grammatical material is skilfully accomplished. 

Because of the nature of the reading selections, the book seems to be more fitted for sec- 
ondary-school teaching than for college use. It accomplishes well what it sets out to do: to give 
a simple, clear presentation of elementary French grammar and reading, and to provide for 
mastery on the part of the pupil. It will be welcomed by those secondary-school teachers who 
hold that the first years of language work should secure for pupils a thorough and active pos- 
session of the elements of vocabulary and syntax. 

EpitH M. GARTLAND 
Teachers College, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


GoLpBERG, Morris, Simplified Course in French Idioms (First Series). New 
York: Published by the author, 1935. Paper. 35 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


Half of this ‘‘cahier’’ contains seventy-two idioms, each of which is followed by six illus- 
trative sentences in French; the other half contains the English version of both idioms and sen- 
tences. 

The material presented is neither carefully edited nor idiomatic. It should be possible in a 
work of such modest proportions to avoid the numerous misprints which occur. 

A few of the sentences are either incorrect or outlandish. (p. 8) L’enfant laisse tomber du 
lait d chaque pas.; Ce paquet est trop lourd, laissez-le tomber au coin de la rue.; (p. 18) Je suis 
ravi de la maniére que vous m’avez aidé; (p. 19) A-t-il dit beaucoup de bien de ceux qui lui ont 
enseigné? ; Combien de temps avez-vous gardé le lit avec cette maladie?. 

The price demanded, by comparison with that of the several superior available works on 
idioms, seems to the reviewer unjustified. 

GEORGE O. SEIVER 
Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa 


Mercier, Louts J. A., College French. New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1935. Cloth. xxxiv, 636 pp. Price, $2.00. 


The publication of this book is an act of courage and a contribution to good teaching of 
the French language. At a time when some have yielded to the temptation to lower standards 
of achievement, to pretend that you can learn French in a few simplified, skeletonized lessons, 
it is a pleasure to find an author standing squarely upon the principle of expecting those who 
study it really to wish to learn something instead of skimping along on a minimum of knowl. 
edge which will never give them any real power in the use of the language for any purpose. 

Professor Mercier has especially in mind the needs of the college student in his book, 
which will test the student’s mettle. Many high-school teachers also, while expecting to take 
more time than would be required in college, may yet wish to avail themselves of the full 
presentation of French grammar and vocabulary which this book affords. 

The material is arranged in thirty-six lessons, each divided into four parts. “Part I con- 
sists of short usable sentences affording practice in reading and inductive study of grammar.” 
Part II is a discussion of the material presented in Part I, with a statement of the grammatical 
Principles, and additional examples. From the sixth lesson on, there is a subdivision of this 
part into two sections, the second of which gives topics of less frequent use than those treated 
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in the first section. This section is intended to be studied at first for recognition only. The two 
sections constitute a full and accurate statement of grammatical forms and rules. Part III 
consists of a rather extended “lecture,” written especially to provide active use of the gram- 
matical material presented. These “‘lectures’’ are done in a familiar and, at times, entertaining 
style, with ideas, allusions, and events which might be expected to appeal to the student’s in- 
terests and to his sense of humor. They introduce a considerable amount of vocabulary, and 
each selection is followed by an “étude de vocabulaire’”’ which lists most of the new expres- 
sions, and by a “‘théme’”’ which gives by translation from English to French a large amount of 
practice in assimilation of the grammar and the vocabulary. Additional French words needed 
are furnished in parenthesis. Part IV consists of suggestions for working out original exercises 
on the material of the lesson. The reviewer is inclined to think that it might be possible to 
telescope the “théme’”’ and Part IV of many of the lessons by using some of the original exer- 
cises in place of the “théme’”’ or parts of it, and by making the “théme”’ cover, as it does in 
many cases, the kind of work indicated in Part IV. After every third lesson there are review- 
tests which recapitulate all of the topics studied. 

The order of presentation of the grammatical points seems logical and in conformity with 
the expanding needs of the student as he deals with the “‘lectures.’’ These “lectures”’ offer an 
excellent combination of the practical and the cultural. Some of the titles are: La Classe de 
Francais, Une Discussion de Grammaire, Nos Chambres et Nos Familles, Le Saxophone et le 
Projet de Théodore. The saxophone and an apparently seductive Mlle Berthe appear frequently 
in the “lectures” to good effect. Later, the “lecture”? becomes a real ‘‘Cours de Civilisation 
Frangaise,’’ discussing such topics as: Paris, La France du Nord, La Clef del’ Histoire de France, 
Les Cathédrales et la Royauté Frangaises, Le Grand XVIIe Siécle, La France et l’Europe au- 
jourd’ hui. These “‘lectures’’ will certainly be esteemed one of the strong features of the book. 
They provide abundant reading experience and useful cultural material. 

The discussion of difficult grammatical points is clear, exact, ample. The reviewer likes 
especially the explanation of the use of the Past Indefinite, of the Imperfect, of the Passive 
Voice and the ways in which it is replaced, and the use of the Subjunctive. There may be those 
who will feel that almost too much material is introduced into explanations and exercises. The 
exact point at which detailed explanation may cease to be helpful because of the complexity 
which it causes is a matter of opinion. The reviewer prefers the full treatment given, believing 
that a little time and some practice will ordinarily dissipate difficulties of comprehension and 
retention. It is better to know the whole truth than to have only a few fragments which will 
not cover many problems of recognition and expression sure to be encountered in real reading 
or in practical use of the language. 

One objection which might be offered to the general plan of the book is that in the first 
seventeen lessons only the present tense of the verb is used. Other tenses are deferred, while a 
large number of irregular verbs are introduced. It will be a matter of opinion whether this isa 
helpful arrangement. 

A grammatical appendix contains additional treatment of difficult points, and tables of 
the irregular verbs. The French-English vocabulary lists well over three thousand words, the 
English-French vocabulary somewhat more than half as many. 

The paper, typography, binding are all good, though something might be gained by more 
spacing of the material. The inside front and back covers are utilized for useful maps in 
black and white. The reviewer thinks that well-chosen illustrations would increase the attrac- 
tiveness of the book; but if there are no pictures to charm the eye, there is a great store of in- 
formation and pleasure for the mind. 

The copy reviewed contains some misprints, insignificant on the whole, and probably al- 
ready corrected, since the copy in question was one of the first issued, and the small errors have 
probably been detected and rectified. 

In general, this is a vigorous, accurate, stimulating, and authoritative manual upon which 
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students may rely for an adequate introduction to the French language and to many aspects 
of French life, history, and civilization. 
RUSSELL P. JAMESON 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


LorsEAUX, Louts A., French Prose for Sight Translation. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1935. Paper. vi, 37 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


Seventy-five passages in French are comprised in this leaflet. The passages are of about 
equal length (ca.200 words) and of various degrees of difficulty. As far as may be ascertained 
no attempt was made to graduate the selections for difficulty either as to idioms or vocabulary. 
In content, the passages range from narratives and historical prose to selections of a philo- 
sophical or commercial nature. No source from which the material was culled is indicated. 
There are no explanatory notes, grammatical, lexical or otherwise. According to the preface, 
“Some slight changes have been introduced in order to make them (the selections) complete 
enough in themselves to be read without further information about the text from which they 
were taken.” A brief introduction labelled ‘Suggestions to the Student” tells in pithy fashion 
a few of the important ‘‘dos” and ‘“‘don’ts” to be kept in mind. 

Because no attempt was made to introduce an artificially made scale of difficulty or an 
irritating piling-up of idioms, the selections are readable and interesting. 

GEorRGE O. SEIVER 
Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa 


SfécurR, Mme LA ComTEssE DE, Mémoires d’un Ane. Adapted and edited 
by Louisa Vigiani-Shultz. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 321 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Mémoires d’un Ane has long been a favorite with French boys and girls. It should be with 
Americans also, for it contains all the elements which have been found to contribute most to 
interest in reading: surprise, liveliness, ‘“‘animalness,” conversation, humor from the child’s 
point of view, plot. The illustrations are delightful and further the comprehension of the story. 
The two other factors needed to make a book enjoyable to pupils in the early stages of reading, 
simplicity of sentence-structure and a light “‘vocabulary-burden,” have been provided by the 
adapter by writing down the original to bring it within the scope of students in the second year, 
without, however, producing an awkward or unduly childish effect. The first five hundred 
words of the Vander Beke list are assumed to be known; attention is concentrated on the ac- 
quisition of words in the second five hundred; words beyond this range, of which there are com- 
paratively few, are given in English in the text on their first occurrence. Much help is given the 
beginning student in the arrangement of the vocabulary, as all irregular forms are listed and 
idioms, instead of being crowded into a paragraph, are placed in a column under the head- 
word. There are a few omissions. 

Both the text and the exercises seem to keep consistently within the abilities of the student 
@’un bout a Vautre. Understanding of the story is tested by various types of exercises, true and 
false questions, multiple-choice, matching, etc. Much ingenuity has been shown in their prepa- 
ration and they will certainly add interest to the recitation as they savor of the game variety, 
which is much to be desired. The exercises for vocabulary-assimilation are also copious and 
varied. There are some simple exercises in grammar, mainly of the fill-in type. 

For use in junior high schools this text can be warmly recommended. Possibly senior high- 
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school and college students would find it beneath their dignity, although they would undoubt- 
edly profit by the excellent drill which it offers. 
Eunice R. Gopparp 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MaGEE, EFrrFrie, Saynétes. Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 19335. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. Text, pp. 1-86. 


Hartoc, W. G., Brush Up Your Children’s French. Philadelphia: David 
McKay Company, 1935. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. 
v-vi; text, 2-101; songs, 103-112. 


Both of these books were originally published abroad, the first in Scotland, the second in 
England, which no doubt explains in part why they differ considerably from the usual Ameri- 
can textbooks. In fact they could scarcely be classified as textbooks, a word which calls up 
rules, exercises, word-counts, and methods. The authors of these sprightly, gay little readers 
do not seem ever to have heard of such things, or if they have, they cheerfully ignore them 
Here are neither rules nor exercises, vocabulary nor notes. No pedagogical raison d’étre is given 
for writing the books, no method of procedure is indicated. The teacher is left to his own de- 
vices—and to the French text, a text in both cases on subject-matter within the experience of 
all children, expressed in excellent idiomatic French. This is not book-French but the language 
one hears spoken by educated people every day in France, therefore not limited to the first 
five hundred or even first several thousand words of any of the well-known lists. 

Saynétes consists of eight playlets and a monologue. Two of the playiets are on the order 
of fairy-stories: ‘Il était une fois,” “‘La Fée Dodo”; three represent children playing at being 
grown-up: “Une Matinée musicale,” ‘“‘Le Jour de Madame X,” ‘‘Au Restaurant”’; three are 
scenes from everyday life: ““Chez la modiste,” ‘‘Gros-Jean,”’ “En Voyage.” In all the conversa 
tion is easy and natural, and in spite of the slight plot the author manages to create the illusion 
of real people going about their usual work or play. Variety is added by a liberal sprinkling of 
folk-songs and proverbs. 

Brush Up Your Children’s French consists of fifty chapters, each less than a page long 
which tell about Pierre and Yvonne Dupont, twelve and eight years old respectively, their 
family, English governess, pets, trips, vacations and so on. Twenty chapters are taken up b) 
the stories of ““Robinson Crusoe” and ‘‘The Three Little Pigs” which their governess tells 
them. The style is simple and colloquial and the material drawn from life. On the page facing 
each French chapter is a version in good idiomatic English, which more than makes up for the 
lack of vocabulary and notes. In the preface Dr. Hartog mentions the fact that five phono- 
graph-records have been made, giving the first twenty-five lessons, spoken by a Frenchwoman 
These are available in London; nothing is said as to America. 

Obviously these readers are for children of pre-high-school age who, equally obviously, 
have studied French several years, as the vocabulary-range is wide. An obstacle to their use in 
the ordinary classroom is the total lack of vocabulary in the first book and over-generous help 
in the second. One wonders what sort of lesson could be assigned. In my opinion the only wa) 
to teach French with these books would be to have the children read aloud until the pronut- 
ciation is perfect and the idea firmly fixed, then have the saynéte or the chapter learned by 
heart. In this way the children would know good French in connected passages, either throug) 
taking a réle in a play or reciting a chapter from Brush Up Your Children’s French as an oral 
composition. I think children would enjoy doing this, but doubt its practicality except for ver) 
small classes. 

However, teachers who are looking for new material for class or French Club performances 
will no doubt be glad to avail themselves of the Saynétes, some of them suitable for high-school 
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students, and those old-fashioned enough to believe in memory work (of whom the reviewer is 
one), might find the freshness and spontaneity of the Dupont story a real boon to themselves 
and their pupils. 
Ruta R. MAXWELL 
Oak Park High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


HERNANDEZ Mir, GUILLERMO, El patio de los naranjos. Edited by Mar- 
garet B. Holz and Teresa de Escoriaza. Original llustrations by Maximo 
Ramos. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1935. Cloth. xii, 216 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

This is a famous novel, now edited for English-speaking students in a careful and con- 
scientious text. The notes—sensibly placed at the end of each chapter—are interesting and 
adequate; but one wonders whether “students who have had at least one year of high-school 
Spanish or at least one semester of college Spanish” (for these the text is intended) will read 
notes entirely in Spanish. However, the vocabulary is remarkably full, including not only the 
words used by Herndndez Mir, but those used in the editors’ introduction and notes. Too 
many American editors have omitted the second item, forgetful of the fact that their Spanish 
notes and introduction can and do contain as many words unfamiliar to the student as does 
the text itself. 

The editors have included a wealth of elaborate and varied exercises: ‘‘cuestionarios,” 
verb-drills, grammatical review, devices for vocabulary-building, and subjects for ‘‘temas 
originales,” graded according to length. Especially useful is the material on irregular verbs 
and imperatives. The questions are noteworthy in that for the most part they avoid the too- 
common type of question that tempts the student to answer with one word only. A pleasant 
and unusual feature is the inclusion of words and music for six Spanish songs. 

For the teacher who stresses oral drill, the book should be especially valuable. In the 
preface the editors list ‘‘a variety of ways”—four—in which the book may be used; this is 
impressive but unnecessary, since it amounts to saying merely that the teacher may use as 
many or as few of the exercises as he wishes. Certainly he has much from which to choose. 

J. Rus OwreE 
The University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Morcan, BAyarRD Q., AND Moume, Erwin T., German Review Grammar 
and Composition Book. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. Cloth. 
xix, 292 pp. Price, $1.40. 

The eighteen lessons of this book are planned for third-year high-school or intermediate 
college classes. In full working harmony with the reading texts, which are not “‘stuffy old 
stuff,” are the German questions, sets of cleverly chosen proverbs, idioms, a few irregular 
verbs, and a fine selection of modern exercises, suggestions for little compositions, and English 
sentences to render into German. Reading, conversation and exercises combine to fix the 
hecessary grammar and syntax in a manner which should be pleasing to the student and a 
satisfaction to the teacher. 

The texts deal not only with Germany, with the life and diversions of young people in 
the schools and universities over there, with literature, legends, with airships, etc., but at 
least two of the chapters make the student conscious of the contribution of the German 
clement to America. The texts relating to Germany carry us along to the end of the pre-Nazi 
time and avoid references to the political organization of the country at any period. A map 
and full-page half-tones contribute to the usefulness of the book. 

. Without a few Schinheitsfehler a book would not be a human product. On page 225 of 
this volume wissen, as a mixed verb, is treated (where it should be) near the modals, but on 
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page 78 it had been called an irregular weak verb. The student is not prepared by the list 
of genitive-governing verbs on page 220 for the use of vergessen with this case, page 69. One 
colleague points out that the familiar line from Schiller’s Tell: “Der Starke ist am miichtigsten 
allein,” is ascribed to Ibsen on page 111. Another wonders why Till Eulenspiege! is brought 
into the old Schiltbiirger story of the “Sunken Bell” on page 177. Into the easy pleasing style 
of the connected texts one hefty sentence (page 94) was slipped—(mayhap to give some of the 
pupils a bit of experience with ‘technical’? German constructions?): ‘‘Bei der fortschreitenden 
Entwicklung kleiner Staidte zu riesenhaften Grosstidten und dem gleichzeitig sich auch in 
akademischen Kreisen breitmachenden und zu bedauernden Hang zur Genussucht war es sehr 
zu begriissen, dass sich im Jahre 1872 der erste, allerdings noch schwache akademische 
Sportverband griindete.”’ 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Illinois 


Ma tot, Hector, Sans Famille. Edited by Ralph W. Haller and Leopold 
Klein. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1935. Cloth. Price, 80 cents. 


Matot, Hector, Sans Famille, and MAIRET, JEANNE, La Tdche du petil 
Pierre. Edited by Bertha S. Bullard and M. L. Carrel. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

When a publisher brings out material already available in reasonably adequate editions, 
the question naturally arises whether the new text meets a real need, or merely illustrates the 
spirit of commercial competition. The individual teacher must in each case make his own de- 
cision, but the reviewer may at least indicate points of comparison. Two recent versions of 
Sans Famille, the old-time favorite by Hector Malot, provide an interesting instance of this 
multiplication of editions of the same work. Ginn offers a simplified version with 146 pages of 
text and miscellaneous grammar and idiom-drill, at a price of eighty cents. Scribner’s combines 
a 54-page résumé of Sans Famille with a 44-page version of La Tache du petit Pierre, fora dol- 
lar. This edition also has a vocabulary and exercises. 

Some previous editions worthy of comparison include a Heath Sans Famille (117 pages of 
text, plus exercises, etc.), for a dollar; a similar Holt publication (174 pages of text), priced at 
eighty cents; and the American Book Company edition, published under the title of Le Premier 
Livre. La Tache du petit Pierre appears in two American Book Company editions (140 and 16 
pages, at sixty-four cents) and also in the Beginners’ French Grammar, by Holzwarth and Price, 
published by Heath. Of the various versions of Sans Famille, the best for first-year classes is it 
my opinion that published by the American Book Company. This text is exceptionally well 
graded as to difficulty and is the only one containing an orderly presentation of grammar. 
However, for second-year classes, it is probable that one of the other editions may be preferred 
as offering reading-material that is not quite so elementary. The Holt edition of 174 pages, for 
eighty cents, then seems to be the “best buy,’’ unless the teacher considers the exercises in the 
other editions sufficiently superior to justify the difference in price. It should be noted, how 
ever, that Scribner’s edition, combining Sans Famille and La Téche du petit Pierre in one vol- 
ume, has whatever advantage variety may give. 

Of the scholarship of these two recent publications it suffices to say that both texts are 
adequately done, with good vocabularies and abundant exercises. A few lapses into “Amer 
can” French on the part of the Ginn editors is not a serious matter (see pages 146-147: Com 
ment est-il arrivé que Remi trouva Arthur? Que le gentleman faisait-il? Also sur la véranda fot 
sous la véranda). In brief, although these new editions are quite satisfactory in their way, its 
open to question whether the Ginn edition of Sans Famille is especially superior to its older 
competitors, and the most notable feature of the Scribner text is the inclusion of La Tdchedu 
petit Pierre in the same volume. 
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